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We shall soon begin the publication of Tur 


Movern Dance or Deatn, a SERWON IN Six | 
T hese illustrations 

| 
and wre 


Cartoons, BY Matr MorGAN, 
will be splendidly printed in two tints ; 
believe they will be superior to anything ever pre- 
sented in illustrated journalism in this country. 


News agents who wish to have their business | 
cards printed on sheets of Fraxk Lestin’s Pup. | 
LicaTions containing initial chapters of stories or 
special issues will oblige us by sending us such 
cards, with a reference to the names of the general 
agents from whom they receive their supplies. 





FIGS FROM THISTLES? 
Pies in the minds of leading Independents 








there exists a certain feeling of respect 

for one or the other of the political parties, | 
and a plain hope that if the Independent move- | 
ment cannot be successfully organized, old | 
Republican or old Democratic sentiment may 
be revived. Probably no man has been so 
openly indignant with the leaders of the Gov- | 
ernment, and so vigorously critical of their 
policy and their morals, as the editor whose 
individuality makes his columns of brevier a 
distinct feature of the New York Sum. Yet he 
gives his blows. not to Republicanism, not to 
war measures, but to “Grantism” and the 
weakness of the Executive. He prophetically 
and almost sadly warns the Republican lead- | 
ers against the time when, he seems to believe, 
the Democratic Party must return to power. 
His case is repeated in that of Murat Halstead 
who said last Fall, * If the choice is between a 
Republican and a Democrat for Governor of 
Ohio, let us have the Republican.’ These men, 
with the hundreds of thousands who go with 
them through the hopeful and barren Inde- | 
pendent wilderness, remember the old Repub- 
lican or the old Democratic Egypt. We share 
with them the remembered glory and the half- 
forlorn hope. 

But we do not believe that it will be possible 
for Banks. Dana, Booth or Schurz to re-enter the 
columns of that throng which once marched un- 
der the banner of Republicanism. The party of 
the good old Railsplitter is dead. It is no 
longer a glory to be a “ black Republican.” 
Nothing was ever more truly said than that 
the Republican Party had served its purpose | 
when Lee laid down his sword. It was a} 
fighting party : and something of the enthu- 
siasm which made men strong in the days of | 
contest comes over those who sadly say, If | 
Republican leaders do not strongly reassert | 
old principles, the Democratic Party will hear | 
its President read his inaugural in 1877. } 

In 1864 the soldier was in the field. In| 
1866 he inevitably become a Register in Bank- | 
ruptey or a Collector of Internal Revenue. In 
1874 he is a Congressman or a Senator. 
There would be a glory of compensation in | 
this fact, if the best soldiers held the positions. 
A warrior, despite Mr. Buckle, is not neces- 
sarily lacking in qualities of statesmanship. 
Themfstocles and Washington taught us that 
the ability to marshal an army and the ability 
to devise measures of good government may 
exist together. But these two distinct abilities 
do not exist in General Grant. We have 
known even soldiers who were mean, illiterate 
and corrupt. Neither McClellan nor Hancock 
is of this class; and we do not believe that | 
General Belknap ever dishonored his family 
name. There are other men of the army and 
the navy whose wisdom is as strong as their 
swords. But there are few who will say that 
Senator Spencer, a Brigadier-General for 
“ gallantry on the field,” is a man whose politi- 
cal ability Alabama ought to honor ; that the 
“good fellow” Hillyer is to be trusted in 
the Custom House ; or that Adelbert Ames, a 
hero of Malvern Hill, is a statesman because 
fortune made him the autocrat of all the Mis- 
sissippi blacks. Men like these made the Re- 
publican Party mediocre and untrustworthy. 

The negroes are another element which 
makes the Republican Party objectionable to 
men who pine for culture and wisdom. Elliot, 
of South Carolina, has shown that Wendell 
Vhillips waa right when he said that a negro 
may become educated alike for the field and 
the forum; but men just escaped from the 
barbarism of slavery are not successful when 
they choose a representative like linchback. 

If carpetbag brigadiers brought mediocrity to 
Republicanism, the blacks brought ridicule. 
Add to these the riff-raff of small ward politi- 


| moral purpose ; 
| be made of the Republican Party. 


| cally. 
| principles of the party may be exercised on 


| sixty thousand. 


and blandish the negro whom they despise, 
and we have the element of contemptibility. 
To this class belong Casey of New Orleans, 
Simmons of Laflin, Davenport and 
Murphy, of New York; men who have their 
place in politics, but ought not to become 


Boston, 


wealthy in positions that require something | 


besides brutality and mere love of money. 
Yet the Republican Party, a hollow shell, is 
practically owned by Hillyer, 
Pinchback and Murphy ; and they will have 
as much power to determine who shall be the 
next Republican candidate for the Presidency 
as Senator Conkling or Congressman Hoar 
has. If they have the power, they will have 
the rewards of money and place. They are 
the Republican Party ; and though we join in 
the honest desire of men who ask for Repub- 
licanism, we wish none of that kind. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 
W E do not share the opinion of Republi- 

cans who are fond of saying that “ the De- 
mocratic Party is dead.” 
hearty 


That party lacks 
sentiment, political cohesion and a 
but the same criticisms may 
Neither 
lacks in numbers; and if we class the 
thorough Independents by themselves, the 
voting forces of the Democratic and Republi- 
can Parties are about equal. The latter is 
constantly losing both moral and numerical 
strength, while the former is slowly regaining 


those from among Republican deserters who 
| were Democrats before the war. If the Inde- 
| pendents, at the command of some great 


| leader like Adams, Booth or Blaine, form a 
| party by themselves, the Democratic Party 


will be as strong in all the requisites for a 
national campaign as either of its two rivals. 
The Democratic Party now exists for two 
reasons: its old members do not forget it ; 
and there is a constantly growing belief among 
the younger generation who seek social prin- 
ciples in national histwry that the theories of 
Jefferson contain the platform of the great 
political organization. Slavery, they believe, 
was only an existing institution which the De- 
mocratic Party was bound to deal with politi- 
Slavery no longer exists; and the 


newer and more worthy objects. If there 
were a Democratic leader capable of appre- 
ciating and uttering the sentiment of the 
younger generation, without disturbing the 
conservative habits of old Democrats, he 
would find himself the captain of a mighty 
political host. ‘The coming contest is really 
between the Independents and the Democrats. 

The Democratic Party has really had no 
great opportunity since the McClellan cam- 
paign of 1864. Like McClellan in his military 
movements, it has had “the slows.” If in 
1868 it had nominated Salmon P. Chase for 
President it would have had a chance for vic- 
tory equal to that of the Republican Party. 
It committed the error of nominating a good 
man out of the past ona ticket with an un- 
popular man out of the present. Even with 
the stupid ticket of Seymour and Blair, which 
could win back tew War Democrats, it showed 
that in four years it had increased over nine 
hundred thousand votes. or more than forty- 
five per cent.; while the Republican Party, 
maintained by negroes and by men who were 
still enthusiastic about the war, had increased 
scarcely eight hundred thousand, or about 
thirty-five per cent. The Republican majority 
was decreased one-fourth. Here, in the face 
of confusion and of an unpopular ticket, was 
an indication of Democratic growth. It is 
true that Georgia brought the Democratic 
Party over a hundred thousand votes ; but 
Georgia gave the Republican Party nearly 
Louisiana brought it eighty 
thousand ; but Louisiana gave the Republican 
Party thirty-three thousand. North Carolina 
brought it eighty-four thousand ; but North 
Carolina gave the Republican Party ninety-six 
thousand. South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Arkansas gave a vast increase to the Repub- 
lican ranks. But Democracy had a steady 
growth. 

In 1868 the relative numerical strength of 
the two parties was: Republican, 3,015,071 ; 
Democratic, 2,709,613. Surely, the latter was 
not dead. Since the Greeley campaign in 
1872 the Republican vote in Connecticut has 
lost ten thousand. The Democratic vote has 
lost nothing. In the Greeley campaign, Indi- 
ana, which during the four years preceding 
1868 had increased her Democratic vote 
twenty-five per cent., slightly lost, and the 
Republicans gained ten thousand. Last year, 
the Democrats won the State, and, if Governor 
Hendricks is able to cope again with Senator 
Morton, will keep it. From 1864 to 1868 the 
Democratic vote in Ohio steadily grew, in- 
creasing even during the Greeley campaign ; 
and last Fall it elected Governor Allen and 
sent Thurman to the United States Senate. 
Virginia, which gave Grant a slight majority 
over Greeley, and elected its Conservative 
(Democratic) Governor in 1869 by eighteen 
thousand, has elected another Conservative 
Governor by over twenty-seven thousand ma- 
jority. 

These are only indications. Texas shows 
Democratic growth. Louisiana, in spite of 
the black vote, is honestly Conservative. New 
York is Democratic, if Peter B. Sweeny will 
tell the city what to do, and the State will 
nominate a good country ticket. And these 








cians who flatter the soldier whom they hate, 


are States least likely to be influenced by the 
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| Meapenees movement. The Independenta 


now have real possession of California, Illinois, | 


lowa, Kansas and Minnesota. all 
Republican States. If some great Republican 
leader does not speedily claim leadership of 
the Independent and “ respectable  Repub- 
lican movement, the next President will be a 
| Democrat. 


Wisconsin, 


Davenport, | 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 

ik Committee of Ways and Means show 

no disposition to deal promptly with the 
question of the Sanborn contracts, though it is 
by far the most serious matter, as concerns 
the party and the reputation of the Adminis- 
tration, that they have yet had to deal with. 
The arms contracts investigation of two years 
since was trifling in comparison. We are cer- 
tainly not inclined to prejudge the case. We 
made last week a temperate and careful state- 
ment of some of the principal facts involved. 
Our readers can see tor themselves whether 
these make out a case for dilatory action. We 


discover to be at the bottum of the matter ; 
but we submit that they cannot afford to post- 
pone their investigation much longer. It is 
said they are waiting for Mr. Sanborn to 
make his statement. They are very obliging 
to Mr. Sanborn. Why do they not compel him 
to make it, and that immediately? And since 
| Mr. B. F. Butler know as much 
about the business as any one, why do they 
|not put him on the witness-stand’ We do 
| not desire to misjudve the Committee ; but we 
confess they seem to us to go for the evidence 
in this matter, as the old saying is, “like a 
thief after a constable.” 

Meanwhile, we shall take the liberty of 
pointing out some facts which any one can 
verify by consulting the Act of Congress, ap- 
proved May 8th, 1872, and the Executive 
Document, No. 132, Parts 1 and 2, House of 
Representatives, Forty-third Congress, First 
Session. If we are not mistaken, these facts 
will throw some light on the question of re- 
sponsibility. The Act of May &th, 1872, was 
an Appropriation Bill for the year ending 
June 30th, 1873,and embraced, amongst other 
portions of the Government, the Treasury 
Department. Under the clause relating to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue—though 
what connection it had with the clause it is diffi- 
cult to say—occurs the following passage : 


seems to 


‘From and after the passage of this act the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall have power to employ not more than 
three persons to assist the proper officers of the Govern 
ment in discovering and collecting any money belonging to 
the United States whenever the same shall be withheld by 
any person or corporation, upon such terms and conditions 
as he shall deem best for the interests of the United States ; 
but no compensation shall be paid to such persons except 
out of the money and property so secured ; and no person 
shall be employed under the provisions of this clause who 
shall not have fully set forth in a written statement, under 
oath, addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, the charac 
ter of the claim out of which he proposes to recover, or assist 
in recovering, moneys for the United States, the laws by 
the violation of which the same have been withheld, and 
the name of the person, firm, or corporation having thus 
withheld such moneys ; and if any person so employed 
shall receive or attempt to receive any money or other 
consideration fromm any person, firm, or corporation al- 
leged thus to have withheld money from the United 
States, except in pursuance of the written contract made 
in relation thereto with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
such person shall be deemed guilty of @ misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not less than 
one thousand dollars, or imprisoned not less than two 
years, or both, in the discretion of any court of the United 
States having jurisdiction ; and the person so employed 
shall be required to make report of his proceedings under 
such contract atany time when required to do so by the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

If we read this provision aright, it leaves 
all the power conferred by it absolutely in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. Ex- 
cept that he can only employ three persons 
under it—presumably at one time—he can do 
what he will in the premises. The discretion 
is his, and his only. He is required to consult 
the * interests of the United States ;’ but how 
they sha]l be consulted is for him to say. He 
can determine what claims shall be surréh- 
dered to the special agents, what aid they may 
have from the regular officials, in what way 
they shall perform their duties, and what their 
compensation shall be. With this ample dis- 
cretion allowed him, what did he do? On the 
15th of July, 1872, Mr. Sanborn applied for a 
contract to eollect certain taxes alleged to be 
due from distillers and whisky-sellers. On 
the 12th of August his application was re- 
ferred to the Solicitor of the Treasury. On 
the 13th he received the contract. On the 25th 
of October, although he had alleged that he 
could collect a half-million of dollars from the 
whisky tax, and had not collected a dollar, he 
applied for an extension of his contract to em- 
brace some eight hundred persons alleged to 
owe taxes on legacies and successions. On the 
3lst this application was referred to the So- 
licitor of the Treasury; but that vigilant 
officer does not seem to have performed very 
valuable services in this case, as the contract 
was awarded and signed October 30th—one 
day before the reference was made, and five 
days after the application. On the 19th of 
March following, Sanborn applied for another 
extension to the cases of nearly three thousand 
persons alleged to owe legacy and succession 
and income taxes. Within a week he obtained 
the extension. On the Ist of July he applied 
for still another extension, embracing the cases 
of some fine hundred and forty railroads, and 
within five days he obtained that also. 

Now, in all these cases, the point to be de- 
cided, as far as the interests of the Govern- 
ment were concerned, was: Were the taxes 
named in these applications what are known 
in the revenue service as “stale taxes ’—in 





do not know who the Committee may finally | 
| cent of unusual expense to the Government. 


other words, were they taxes that could not 
be collected by the ordinary agencies. and was 
it for the “ interest of the United States ” to 


| surrender one-half the gross amount of them 


| Ways and Means ought to look into. 








one who should assist in collecting 
It is this point that the Committee ot 
So far 
as we can see, there was not the slightest 
effort on the part of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to determine this question. There 
is no evidence of it in the documents he sub 
mits to Congress. As a matter of fact, there 
does not seem to have been time to make any 
inquiry on the subject. Sanborn no sooner 
asked for the privilege than he was, in the 
language of his champion, Butler, “ let loose ” 
on the taxpayers whom he chose to desig- 
nate. The Secretary might have guarded the 
Treasury by a provision in the contract that 
the taxes should be at least three years stand- 
ing. But the did not. He might have taken 
many other precautions, but he took none. Mr. 
Foster, a Republican from Ohio, says that 
more than two-thirds of the taxes collected by 
Sanborn should have been collected without a 


to any 
them 


If that is truc, the Government has lost a 
quarter of a million of dollars by the transac 
tion. Who is responsible for the loss? The 
officer who, as Secretary or Acting-Secretary 
of the Treasury, executed all the Sanborn con- 
tracts was William A. Richardson, of Massa- 
chusetts. We submit that he cannot afford 
that the case should not be thoroughly investi 
gated. Perhaps he can still less afford that it 
should. 


NAPOLEON IV. 


ULLY five thousand Frenchmen assembled 

at Chiselhurst the other day, to hail with 
loyal congratulations the son of Napoleon III. 
On that day the young man attained his legal 
majority, and with it the right—in the estima- 
tion of his adherents—to assume the title of 
Napoleon IV. That he refrained from so 
doing, and that, on the contrary, he made a 
speech of unusual tact and wisdom, are 
matters which are generally put to the credit 
of MM. Rouher and Ollivier, the ex-Ministers 
of his Imperial father. In like manner, all the 
wisdom which characterized the acts of Napo- 
leon III. in the early days of his power were 
attributed to the skillful politicians who were 
popularly supposed to control him. People 
found out, however. in time that the Emperor 
was more astute than the wisest of French 
statesmen; and it is therefore only fair to 
suppose that the Prince Imperial has inherited 
enough of the family ability to be the author 
of the clever speech at Chiselhurst. 

The wisdom of the policy henceforth to be 
pursued by the Imperialists, in accordance 
with the expressed determination of the 
Prince, can properly be estimated only by 
just glancing at the condition of parties in 
France. At present neither of the three 
parties—the Republicans, the Imperialists or 
the Monarchists—are strong enough to attempt 
any aggressive policy. The fusion of the 
Orleanists and the Legitimists was nothing 
else than a complete merging of the former 
faction in the latter—the Count de Paris re- 
cognizing Henri V. as his legitimate king. The 
stubborn refusal of the Legitimist claimant to 
the throne to accede to the demands of his 
own adherents has utterly destroyed all his 
chances of success, and with him the Monarchist 
Party must stand or fall. There remain, then, 
only the Imperialists andthe Republicans. The 
latter are divided among themselves, and the 
two factions of Communists and Moderates hate 
each other with rather more intensity than they 
hate the common enemy. They agree only in 
the fear of submitting to the vote of the nation 
the question of the future form of govern- 
ment. It is unquestionable that, in most of 
the large towns, Republicans of one or another 
shade of redness are in the majority ; but it is 
by no means sure that in the rural districts 
the name of Napoleon is not strong enough to 
upset the result of the various plébisciles 
which consolidated the power of Napo- 
leon IIJ. The Monarchists, being entirely 
aware that they are now in a hopeless minor- 
ity, are therefore prepared to accede to any 
thing rather than an appeal to the people. The 
present prolongation of Marshal MacMahon’s 
power of seven years is a confession that the 
Assembly does not trust the verdict of the 
nation; but it is at best only a cowardly post- 
ponement of what is inevitable. If MacMahon 
retains his position until the expiration of his 
term, it will still be necessary to decide upon 
the future of France; and the long-delayed 
appeal to the people will then be demanded 
with a force which cannot be resisted. 

In the Prince's speech at Chiselhurst he in 
sisted upon the right of the people to choose 
their form of Government and their rulers, 
and asserted that he should make no preten- 
sions to the throne unless called to it by the 
votes of the majority of the nation. Now, when 
a plébiscile is taken at the end of the seven 
years’ term of MacMahon, the people will be 
required to decide whether they will incur 
the risks of a really democratic republic, or 
whether they will elect an emperor with a 
title or without a title. All the property in- 
terests in France ; all the men who are con- 
servative in principle, and all those who are 
under the influence of the priesthood, will 
be united in opposition to the experiment of 
a real republic. ‘there will, then, remain the 
choice between a renewal of the present form 
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of government, or the 
of the Empire. 


and the Empire differ only in name. The can- 
didate, be he MacMahon or some other gen- 
eral, who may represent the former, can 
make no louder professions of belief in the 
sovereignty of the people than have already 
been made by the young heir of the Napo 
leons : but while the renewal of the Seplennal 
will be merely the renewal of a form of gov- 
ernment confessedly temporary and experi- 
mental. the revival of the kimpire will promise 
stability and peace. There can be but little 


doubt as to the result. 


rhere is among superficial students of 
French history a belief that the 
Sédan is so closely associated with the Empire 
as to render it impossible that Frenchmen 
should ever consent to the rule of another 
Napoleon. But the defeat of the first Napo- 
leon at Waterloo, followed as it was by the 
capture of Paris, and the utter humiliation of 
France, did not prevent five millions of French- 
men from voting to re-establish the Empire. 
The Empire of the future is not contrasted in 
the minds of Frenchmen with the Empire of 
the past, but with the Government of the 
present. Time has already dimmed the faults 
of the reign of Napoleon III., and in a few 
more years those who are restive under the 


we ¢ | 
deteat of |} to carry a 


mockery of a republic ruled by an absolute | 


dictator will readily consent to believe 
Sédan was the fault, not of the Emperor or of 


the system which he represented, but of the 


that 


unprincipled ministers and courtiers who de- | 
ceived and betrayed him. Sédan will not stand 


in the way of Napoleon IV. When France is 
convinced that under him there will be a more 
stable government than under MacMahon, she 
will 
more adopt the form of Government 
has twice made her the arbitress of Kurope. 
Will the Empire be postponed until the ex- 
piration of the Seplennat? That depends partly 
upon the life of MacMahon, and partly upon 
the fidelity of the army. Should MacMahon 
die while in office, it is very doubtful whether 
the Assembly would be able to prevent a pléhi- 
scile, and the result of a plébiscite would, in 
such a case, be the restoration of the Empire. 
Or should MacMahon lose the confidence of 
the army, the same result would probably 
follow. In any event, the Septennat is in pre- 
paration for the Empire. It accustoms the 
people to the theory that a dictatorship is the 
only safe government for France. The con- 


which 


formal re-establishment | 
The Septennat, as it is called, | 


| local affairs has been thwarted, on 


recall the exile of Chiselhurst, and once | 


clusion naturally follows that if the dictator- | 


ship of a Marshal is good, the dictatorship of 


larity and legality, is better. At the worst, the 
Empire has never been as arbitrary and des- 
potic as is the present Government. The 
Prince has only to adhere to his conception of 
an empire asa republic protected by an heredi- 
tary chief, and to patiently bide his time to 
“eome to his own again.” And the next p/é- 
biscite in France will show the curious spec- 
tacle of Republicans and Legitimists allied 


. ; : . | of his foot. 
an Emperor, having more of the form of regu- | f 


against Imperialists, supported by the votes of | 


those who were formerly the bitterest foes of 
the Empire —the Communists, who have 
learned to prefer anything to the rule of the 
so-called Republicans, who massacred them 
in the streets of Paris, and shot them in cold 
blood on the plain of Satory. 


VER. 


pangs. The pains of 

March precede the birth of Spring, 
despite the calendar. But out of the blus- 
ter of Boreas comes the promise of April. 
Never was the awakening of Nature so anx- 
iously looked for throughout the broad land. 
For, consider how hard Winter has proved 
himself, not only in elemental frigidity and 
bitterness, but in panicky accompaniments ; 


T= season is in 





in moneyless, miserly misery ; in the coldness | 


and pinching of destitution and discontent. 
Boreas piping thus lustily in the van of gentler 
times is not more dissonant and acrid and sad 
than the moans that have come to us all 
through the Winter months from the painfully 
pitched pipes of trade and labor, and the mul- 
titudinous and pinched mouths of lonely 
sufferers. A hard Winter, truly, when the 
channels of trade froze up and hearts were 


congealed, and everywhere in the hamlets and | 


cities men added an extra pang to the season 
by their own wretchedness. But the sap rises ; 
let us be thankful. Spring has a 
promise than she puts into her tender leaves. 
Itisno fancy to say that other than vernal juices 
are stirring with the softer days. The windy 
hammer of old Thor, that cracks the March 
ice and pounds the frosty earth, is awakening 
vital activities in commercial centres. Is there 
not something akin to the gladness of Spring 
verdure in those other words, Spring trade? 
Shall we not have the roots of internal com- 
merce swelling and throwing out new fila- 
ments presently Is there not a glimpse of 
n succulence in those branches of manu- 
tneture which have lain dry and dubious 
throcgh the distressful months? Nay, do not 
the instincts of all living things turn with 
expectation to the Spring with a vague sense 
of renewal, of new chances, of fresh vitality ? 
And there lie our revelation and our sermon, 
as they have always lain, wrapped in peren- 
nial potency in the womb of Nature. After all 
aberrations, the Spring-time comes as usual. 
Over all darkness rests the blue caim ether. 
Famine and cold and calamity are slipping 


orcs 


| removed. 
greener | 


| Browne. 


into the past, and out of the grand constancy 
and fidelity of the seasons shall not men gather 
If so, then the dissonance of March 
may indeed have a hosanna in it 


courage ° 


EDITORIAI 


DISRAELI 


rOPICS., 
Mr. ] 


favor of the r 


has announce iimself to be in 


elease of the Fenian pr 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know whether Sena 


tor Matt Carpenter is an inflationist or not So far 


as we know, Mr. Carpenter is ona well-spiked finan 
cial fence 

AN attempt by the Irish members of Parliament 
Bill enabling Ireland to rule herself in 
the excuse that 
a division of local lrish and of general British affairs 
is impracticable. 

Tuk best argument for making the Philadelphia 
Centennial international, is that visitors would be 
able to see in the Quaker City the best array of 
werkingmen’s homes in the world. Even Mr. Ruskin 
might be satisfied. 


Many hundreds of Germans are planting vineyards 
in Virginia; and that State through her 
English colonists, to build up a vast cattle business, 
Virginia grows slowly, but new blood is doing for 


promises, 
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| was managing editor 


| fied by the election of Charles Francis Adams to | 


her what the slave never could do. 


Tue Spanish followers of Don Carlos, pretender 
to the throne, are marching upon Madrid. 
licanism in Spain never really existed. That nation 
is not prepared for it; and if the Spaniards are to 
be ruled by one man, why not by Don Carlos 


tepub- 


Tue Republicans in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
not likely to re Senator John A. Scott. 
He has no State party behind him, and he is opposed 
by Simon Cameron, who has a son in training for 
the position. Senator Scott is a country lawyer. 


are elect 


has subscribed for 
in ten volumes. He will not, how- 
ever, begin to read them until after he has finished 
the twenty-one volumes of Jeremy Bentham and the 
four quartos of Demosthenes that he recently pur 


PRESIDENT GRANT 


Sumner’s works 


chased over the Bay. 

M. OLLIviER was enthusiastic enough in his 
French Academy address on Lamartine to praise 
the late Emperor Napoleon; and M. Guizot, hater 
of two Napoleons, succeeded in having the Aca- 
demy vote not to receive M. Ollivier, on the ground 


Charles | 


| political intelligence, stands head and sh: 
| above any other man in the country. | 


| ernor of that State. Negroes did it. But, Republican 


that the Academy cannot tolerate political pane- | 


gyrics. 
THERE is no truth in the report that Senator 
Morton is seriously ill. General Grant need not 


have any false hopes. Mr. Morton merely wore a 
tight shoe which inflated and increased the volume 


If Mr. Morton wore Granger boots he 


would not suffer so much from his efforts at trans- | 


portation. 

Pror.e who make short journeys should remem- 
ber that most railways sell ‘‘ excursion ” tickets, 
good for both going and coming, at reduced rates 
of fare. 


to patronize them “ both ways,’’ people should take 
the benefit of it. 


JupGk Noau Davis finds himself in a predica- | 


ment about fees arising from Jayne’s squeezing of 
the merchants. Judge Davis was set up as a re- 
buke to the Democratic Party for having had Judges 
like Barnard and Cardozo; but that Reformers are 
not the whitest kind of angels is shown by Judge 
Davis’s actions. Half the Reformers are humbugs. 


WHILE the Chicagoans are saying that their city 
is becoming the great manufacturing centre of the 
West, the Milwaukeans boast of possessing one of 
the vast iron interests in the country. The 
Journal of Commerce of the latter city describes 
John Nazro as ‘the solid nonpareil hardware man 
of the West.’ For the printers he must be a ‘‘ fat 
take.”’ 

Mr. Jayne, in order to save himself, threatened 
to reveal corruption in the New York Custom 
House. On the ground that he was saved he would 
not tell the secrets, Is there no power to compel 
him to tell all he knows; or is the system of ‘* hush” 
as practiced in church and State to prevail? Oh! 
that we had a Rey. Dr. Storrs as a detective in 


Congress. 


In Louisville, Ky., we are delighted to say a | 
co-operative rolling-mill company has been formed. | 
The workingmen are to draw only a part of their | 
weekly wages, the remainder being placed to their | 
credit, and going to buy stock. If this plan could | 
be pursued throughout the country, we believe that 
a sufficiency of capital would be everywhere con- | 
tributed to its support. If labor will take a part of 
the risks of enterprise, the only obstacle to its 
union with capital on a copartnership basis will be 


Mr. DisseckeR is New York's appointed ed- 
itor of the City Record, a useless and expensive 
publication of the useless and expensive doings of 
the city fathers. Mr. Disbecker was last year Clerk 
of the Senate Committee on Cities, and he was very 
useful to the politicians, as a clerk, who knows the 
papers and secrets of his committee, can very well | 
be. He received his reward. But we submit that 
his assistants do his work while he is at Albany with 
Mr. Van Nort, and that the City cannot afford a 
mere figurehead to receive @ salary, when Mr, 
Tuomey, for a long time the honest Assistant Clerk of 
the Board of Aldermen, could do the work. 


As Mr. Bryant and Mr. Sidney Howard Gay have 
begun their great Popular History of the United 
States. the Evening Post will be almost wholly 
under the supervision of Mr. Godwin and Mr. 
Mr. Gay takes to his new work much cul- 
ture and much ability of research. He was once an 
anti-slavery writer, and some of the articles in the 
early Tribune fiercely denouncing the South, which 


|} were quoted against Mr. Greeley during the last 


| 


campaign, were from Mr. Gay's pen. He went on 
the Tribune through the kindness of Mr. Dana, who | 


| congressional and national elections, and to charg 

As the railways make the reduction as a | re “+ nt yor’ rao es lie sine : pete rer 
; r : | ten cents e or copying the names of naturaliz 

pure matter of business in order to induce travelers | PY ; sleet 


| sents Wall Street and college political economy, in 
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| Mr. Jen ss defender. That paper will say that 

Mr. Jennings does not appreciate either American 
But we beg Mr. Foley 
to ask himself how many American journalists there 
are whom he could put into Mr. Jennings’s place, 


When Mr. Dana be ne 
Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Gay took the place 
on the 7ribune which he had earned by g 
the head of a faction. He did not long continue in 
his position, and he was succeeded by John Russell 


becoming | politics or American tastes. 


Young. If Mr. Hudson had known the inside poli- | and say that they excelled him. Was Mr. Raymond 
tics of the Tribune he might have written a very | @ writer of strong English? Did Mr. Raymond never 
interesting chapter, showing what influence the | criticise Americans’ Mr. Jennings’s defender shows 


four managing editors’ had in journalism and in | that Mr. Jennings during the war for the Union, far 
history. from traduecing the United States in the columns of 
: . , he Lon i » really paid us the highest cor 
Henry Warrerson, editor of the Louisville |e Lon lon Times, really paid us he high t on 
pliments. There are many people who do not like 


Courier-Journal, in reply to a suggestion by a New , : 
of the journalism or the politics of the Times. Many 


dislike its Let them do so. But we think it 
decidedly unfair that Mr. Jennings’s personal cha 
racter should be assailed. The only way to attack 
him is with better politics and a better paper. 


York journal, that the great provincial papers are 
than the New York writes that the 


bette dailies, wnung. 
New York papers are the best in the world, owing | 
much to the Associated Press; that they ought to | 
pay more money for first-class editorial writing ; 
that the editorial writing of the World is always | 
conspicuously good; and that the //erald is better | 

| 


than it ever was. All which details may be true 
without affecting the general principle that 


vincial 


AMERICAN FAMILIES. 

HE descendants of the Van Rensselaers, who 

once possessed rights of suzerainty and baronial 
jurisdiction over the extensive domain of Rensse 
not very numerous. The first 
patroon Kiliaen Van Rensselaer was a rich pearl 
and diamond merchant, and a director of the Dutch 
West India Company. He emigrated to the New 
Netherlands in 1645, to take possession of the 
manorial territory of which he had obtained the 
grant, which comprised the whole of the present 
and Albany. With him 


of » founders of » families V Yortla 
o doves of Gewestinn, beceum onesi came the founders of the families Van Cortland, 
A good part 


that he be sent to England. Still, in these days, | Ten Broeck, Hogeboom and Benson. ; 
Charles Francis Adams, for strong conser itive | Of these vast estates still belong to the family, and 
ulders | Ce’tain curious feudal customs have obtained upon 
| them down to a recent date. 
The founder of the second great feudal lordship 
ADELBERT AMES is &@ Maine man, within a year of in New York, Livingston Manor, was Robert 
| 
| 
} 


pro- 
journalism surpasses that of New York. 


Tue respectability of the country would be satis 


laeriwyck, are 


Senator Sumner’s vacant chair. But Mr. Adams is 
not really a popular man. The Fenians are opposed 
to him, because of his laek of sympathy with the 
prisoners of England, when he was Minister to the 
latter country. People do not naturally warm to 
him. His depreciation of Lincoln has hurt him. He 
is supposed to be a cold, blue-blooded Puritan, and 
Seward 


Counties of Rensselaer 


being forty years old. He is a West Pointer, with a | Livingston, who was born in Scotland, and came to 
brilliant mustache. His record is pasted all over | America, accompanied by his father. The family 
with brevets; he was at Fort Fisher; trace their descent from Livingins, a Hungarian 
a brevet Major-General. Fort Fisher was General | nobleman, who accompanied Queen Margaret to 
Butler’s battle-place. General Butler's daughter | Scotland in 1068. The living representatives of 
Blanche was the most brilliant lady in Washington. | the Livingston family are very numerous, and re- 
Adelbert Ames was married to her. From being | side, some of them upon the old manor, many in 
Provisional Governor vf Mississippi, Ames became | different parts of New York State and Pennsy! 
United States Senator. He is now the elected Goy. | vania, and a number in the West. 


and he is 


The Bleecker family came from the Netherlands 
in 1658. The members of this not very large family 
live, most of them, in Albany and New York. 

The Beekman family furnished several magistrates 
to the Dutch cities before they emigrated. They 
were an old Protestant family of Cologne, who 
suffered many molestations on account of their re- 
ligion, and were finally obliged to emigrate to 
a very common newspaper reporter. Through | Holland. This prolific family has representatives 
Butler’s influence he was made a United States | in almost every town of Eastern New York, and all 
Commissioner in New York. It was he who used | through New Jersey and East Pennsylvania, as well 
his power in elections so as to make the right of | #8 in Ohio and Michigan. 
voting odious to citizens. When men were brought The family of Lawrence, from which have sprung 
before him charged with violating the election laws, | ™@ny able city merchants, are descended from an 
he treated them with unnecessary and mean cruelty. | 42cient knightly family, the first known ancestor of 
He has attempted to “‘run”’ the Republican politics | Which was with Richard Coeur de Lion at the siege 
of New York. He now has a Bill for Congress to | of Acre. 
pass, to enable him and his associates to supervise The New England family of Lawrences, to which 
the distinguished mannfacturers Abbot and Amos 
Lawrence belonged, came from the same stock. 

The Osgood family are descended from John 
Osgood, who came from England about 1630. 

The progenitor of the Knickerbocker Gardiners 
was Lion Gardiner, who came as chief engineer in 
the expedition sent to take possession of the Say and 
Brook grant in Connecticut. 


as he is, Governor Ames cannot have negroes rush- 
ing into the parlor, and squatting in the dinfig- 
room. So he will close the executive mansion, and 
board. The negroes now do not like Ames. His 
day has come. 


* . ‘ 
Joun J. DAVENPORT was with General Butler at 
New Orleans as a kecretary. He had formerly been 


persons. Congress will please not do this wrong. 
Mr. Davenport is a small man at best. 


THE St. Louis Democrat (Republican organ) in- 
sists, rather stupidly, that if Senator Schurz repre- 


his financial speeches, Senator Logan's inflation The family of Jay has never been a large one in 
orations represent the farms and workshops of the | this country. They are of French origin, and under 
West. Senator Schurz spoke about principles of | the name of Le Jay attained an early eminence in 


finance for the benefit of all men. If Wall Street 
and college learning sympathize with him, so much 
the better. We do not place great confidence in 
William Butler Duncan's opinions on how many 
beans to put in a hill, or in S. B. Chittenden’s views 
about welding wheel-tires ; but they certainly know 
the causes and effects of financial customs much 
better than a farmer ora wheelright. Still, if the 
mass of the people want inflation, they may, in a 
republic, have it. But having it would not make it 
right. 

A LOUISVILLEIAN, writing from Chicago, thinks 

that Chicagoans are the greatest newspaper-read- 
ing people in the world, because of the rich and 
racy way the reporters serve up local affairs. The 
preachers, too, catch the infection, and on Sunday 
become a sort of clerical reporters, to the horror of 
the writer from Louisville. Yet, we add, Chicago 
is the great American city. It is representative, 
not of the West, but of the country. Louisville is 
only a big border village. Cincinnati is a great 
manufactory. New York is un-American in every 
sense. Chicago gathers its citizens from all por- 
tions of the land. It is not a beautiful city; but 
having no grand surroundings, and a sky above 
that is never a good blue, it makes up for them by 
a sensational life. The Chicagoan is a bustler. | emigrated in 1653. 
Life is always a sort of moral Winter to him, and| The Barclay family are sprung from Colonel 
he exerts himself to keep up a little warmth. Very | Robert Barclay, who was Governor of East Jersey 
proud is he, too: sending to lis Eastern friends | in 1682. He came from the famous Scottish family 
deer and game, and, of course, a local paper occa- | of De Berkeley, and his grandfather was the Quaker 
sionally. He is fond of speaking of Chicago as the | laird, David Barclay, of Urie, whose elevated cour- 
Phenix, but with an air of asserting that the 


age our poet Whittier has sung in one of his noble 
Phenix is enough sight bigger bird than any of your | ballads. The poet himself is descended from 


France. They were a Huguenot family, and it was 
on account of his creed that Angustus Jay fled his 
mother country in the latter part of the seven 
teenth century. He first landed in Charleston, and 
removed to New York, on account of the insalu- 
brity of the Southern town. 

The Spragues of Rhode Island had for their an 
cestor Edward Spragues, of Upsway, County 
Dorset, in England, whose three sons were among 
the early Puritan settlers of New England. 

The Chaunceys, another Puritan family, which 
gave Harvard College one of the ablest of its early 
Presidents, trace their lineage from Charles de 
Chauncey, who came to England with the Con- 
queror. 

The Quincy family is also as old as the Conquest. 
They are of the same race as the Earls of Winches- 
ter, and are represented by several branches in 
England, from one of which sprang the author 
Thomas De Quincy. The American ancestor was 
Edmund Quincy, who received a grant of land in 
the town of Mount Wollaston, now called Quincy, 
Mass. 

The numerous family of Leland is likewise of 
Puritan origin. All that bear that name in this 
| country are the descendants of Henry Leland, who 





eagles. The Chicagoan is a likable man. He| Abraham Whityeare, or Whittier, who emigrated 
likes himself. Other men’s wives like him. He} to New England from Manchester, and died in 
pays dearly and squarely for everything. He is an | 1674. 


American. The Adams family had already been several 
generations in America before the two great 
roundly abusing Mr. Louis J. Jennings, of the New | champions of freedom, Samuel and John Adams, 
York Times, and now we are glad to see that it | arose to make the name for ever illustrious. 

prints a defense of him from the pen of a leading | 
Republican editor of New York. The defense says 
that the political career of the Times is shaped by 
Mr. George Jones, its owner from the beginning, 
who, according to this writer, has a ‘ lion-like 
courage and passion.’’ We think that the writer 
takes a proper position in saying that it required | 
bravery in George Jones to fight Tammany. Asa 
business man he ran a takes the 
that Mr. Jones is shrewd enough to 


fuk Washington Republican has lately been 


An instance of the feeling of close connection 
and united interests which existed in the mother 
country in colonial times is found in the history of 
the Yale family. The two sons of David Yale, of 
Denbigh, Wales, emigrated to the plantations. The 
elder brother, David, soon retnré@d to England, 
and as a merchant in London aftefwards amassed a 
large fortune, while the younger 6n remained in 
Connecticut, where his progeny are still living. It 
was David, however, who had abandoned America, 
know that Mr. Jennings is the proper man to exe- | and had nothing to look from this country, who 
cute the purpose of the 7imes. This is the point, | gave the money for the foundation of one of onr 
we think, on which the Aepublican will split with | two first universities, and from him it took its name 





great risk. He 
position, too, 
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AFRICA.—ASHANTEE WAR.—LORD GIFFORD'S ADVANCE-GUARD WARNED BY AN ASHANTEE PRIEST 
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RUSSIA.—ST. PETERSBURG.—THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH IN THE STREETS—THE NET FOR 
OBSTRUCTING FLYING SNOW. 
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7 ENGLAND.~-TRIAL OF A NEW SURF-BOAT. 
} RUSSIA,—WASHERWOMEN AT WORK ON THE ICE ON THE RIVEK MOSKVA. 
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rie PORTER NAVAL MONUMENT. 


T is proposed that a fitting monument in 
| Washington should be erected to the mem 
ory of the officers, seamen and marines of the 
navy who gave up their lives for their country 
during the late civil war. Such a one has been 
ordered, and is nearly finished in Rome. It 
was designed by Admiral Porter, and is known 
as the Porter Naval Monument. Mr. Franklin 
Simmons, the well-known American sculptor, 
is the artist commissioned to execute the 
monument. It will cost about $26,000, and the 
amount has been subscribed by members of 
the navy. 

The monument, which is to be the finest in 
the United States, will rest on a base four feet 
high, consisting of three steps and a platform 
16 feet square, of best American white marble, 
with concrete foundations. The monument 
proper will be constructed of the finest Itahan 
statuary marble, free from all imperfections. 
The base proper will be 6 feet 9 inches high 
above the platform, and on the four sides are to 
be panels, the front one to contain this inscrip- 
tion: ‘* In memory of the Officers, Seamen and 
Marines of the Navy who fell in defense of the 
Union and Liberty of their Country. 1861-1865.” 
[The others will have suitable bas-reliefs. The 
base of the shaft will be 3 feet 9 inches high 
and the shaft 9 feet 6 inches, including neck 
molding. The crowning piece and cornice to 
be 7 fect 4 inches square and 19 inches high, 
surmounted by the crowning figures History 
and Grief, requiring a block of marble 5 feet 3 
inches square at the base on the front of the 
monument. At the base of the shaft will be three 
figures, the centre figure an angel 6 ft. high, with 
two crowns—the other two, symbolical youthtul 
figures, one representing the Navy, the other 
the Marine Corps. The four balls at the cor- 
ners are to be of marble, 20 inches in diameter. 

The monument will rise from a mound 8 feet 
high, which will make the summit over forty 
feet from the ground. It will be erected eithe: 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, or in one ot 
the public squares in the City of Washington 

Vur illustration is from a drawing by th 
sculptor, Mr. Simmons. 


CHARLES SUMNER’S FUNERAL 
THE CEREMONIES AT Boston 


MHE remains of the late Senator Sumner, ac 

companied by the Congressional Committee 
and the Massachusetts delegation, reached Bos- 
ton on Saturday evening, March 14th. Upward 
of ten thousand people were waiting at the 
depot. A committee, composed of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, Members of the Legislature, and of 
the Board of Trade, received the body, which 
was escorted by a company of cavalry and sixty 
policemen to the State House and deposited 
in Dorie Hall. 

Tue Bopy LyING IN STATE AT Dori 

HALL. 

The gates were opened at nine o’clock on 
Sunday morning, and within an hour six thou 
sand people were assembled. The walls and 
columns were covered with black. Ina niche, 
surrounded by the battered ensigns of war, 
was Mr. Sumner’s bust, facing that of Lincoln 
on the opposite side of the hall, with a similar 
border of torn and shell-burnt flags. 

Owing to bad managament, many persons 
were unnecessarily crowded, and several ladies 
fainted and were carried out. Governor Wash 
burn and Senator Anthony made short appro 
priate speeches, and during the day eloquent 
eulogies were delivered in the various churches 
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PROPOSED MONUMENT IN MEMORY OF NAVAL HEROES OF THE CIVIL WAR, TO BE ERECTED IN WASHINGTON 








DESIGNED BY ADMIRAL PORTER, 


of the city. James Freeman Clark's church was 
filled with a large congregation. His pulpit was 
draped with purple. In front was a bust of Mr 
Sumner surrounded by a wreath. He said that 
the deceased was a statesman, not a politician, 
and that he did not look at the great questions 
which he had to solve from merely a party point of 
view. 

All of the large drygoods stores were dark with 
emblems of mourning, and one house displayed 
$10,000 worth of the finest black and white corded 
silks in its windows. 

An immense meeting was held in Faneuil Hall on 
Saturday, where speeches were delivered by Gen- 
eral Banks, Richard H. Dana, Jr., Edward Everett 
Hale, the Mayor, and others. Owing to the limited 
accommodations in Doric Hall 

THE FUNERAL SERVICES 

were held in King’s Chapel, on Monday afternoon 
at3:30 0’clock. The edifice was profusely decorated 
with crape. flags and flowers, and Mr. Sumner’s pew 
was almost hidden beneath the symbols of death. 
The remains were drawn to the chapel by four 
black horses, escorted by a force of mounted State 
constables, followed by State and National officials. 
The pall-bearers were: Ex-Governor Clifford, ex- 
Governor Builock, ex-Governor Claflin, Governor 
Washburn, ex-Chirf-Justice Bigelow, General Banks, 
Robert C. Winthrop, Charles Francis Adams, John 
G. Whittier and Ralph Waldo Emerson. The pro- 
cession passed down Beacon Street, between vast 
crowds of people, which required the vigilant exer- 
tions of a large police force to prevent from en- 
croaching upon the street. Preceding the Mayor 
were four men who bore a massive cross, nine feet 
in height, composed of calla lilies, camellias, vio 
lets and other rare exotics. 


THE FLORAL DISPLAY 


is said to have been the finest ever seen in the city. 

At the church, the remains were borne slowly 
down the aisle, and deposited in front of the altar. 

Atter the organ prelude, the Rev. Mr. Foote re 
cited in a tremulous voice the beautiful words of 
St. John: ‘ I am the resurrection and the life, saith 
the Lord. He who believeth in me. though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and whoso liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.”’ 

Then followed the words of Job: ‘* For I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth; and though after 
my death worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God. We brought nothing into this 
world, and we can carry nothing out. The Lord 
gave and the Lord taketh away. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

The music was rendered by a choir of twelve of 
the best church-singers in the city. 

After the Neumark choral, “ To thee, O Lord, I 
yield my spirit,’? was sung, the minister read the 
Thirty-ninth and Ninetieth Psalms, the choir chanting 
the alternate passages. The selections from the 
fitteenth chapter of First Corinthians, contained in 
the burial service, were then read, after which 
the choir sanz ‘Mendelssohn's beautiful anthem, 














STATUES OF “ GRIEF" 


ab BAL Lette 





Happy and blest are they who have endured, 
‘or though the body dies 


‘THE SouL SHALL LIVE FoREVEI 


Here Mr. Foote read the touching passages of 


the service beginning. *‘Man who is born of 
woman hath but a short time to live, and 
is full of misery. He cometh up and is cut 
down like a flower; he fleeth as it were a 
shadow, and fiever continueth to stay rhe 
choir sang Gastorius’s choral, ** Leave God to 
order all thy ways.’’ The prayers of the ser 
vice followed, and the choir sang Mont 


gomery’s hymn, ‘ Servant of God, wel! done.’ 

Mr. Foote then pronounced the benediction 
und Mendelssohn's Funeral March was played 
upon the organ as the remains were removed 
from the chapel. The streets were lined with 
people for miles, and all the housetops were 
dotted with heads. About one hundred ca 
riages and fifteen hundred colored citizens on 
foot composed the procession, and as it moved 
slow ly along, the church-bells of Cambridge 
tolled mournfully. 


THE CEMETERY OF MOUNT AUBURN. 


was reached about six o'clock. At the grave 
the Lord’s Prayer was recited by the Rev. 
Dr. Sunderland. chaplain of the United States 
Senate, and a choir of forty male voices, from 
the Apollo Club, sang one of Horace’s Odes, 
beginning with the words, Jiteger rue. While 
the solemn music was rising, two ladies, the 
only mourners of their sex within the roped 
inciosure, stepped forward and placed a cross 
and wreath of flowers upon the coffin, which 
was already laden with floral offerings. 

The services closed with a benediction, and 
at last Mr. Sumner—the world’s friend—found 
rest beside his mother inher own selected spot. 


LIFE IN TENNESSEE. 


| Nashville the principal feature is the 
Capitol building, which stands on a con- 
siderable eminence, and is a magnificent struc- 
ture. The material used in the building has 
much the appearance of marble, and was 
obtained from a quarry near the city. Almost 
any soldier who was at Nashville during the 
war will remember the large hotel which 
was occupied for military purposes. At that 
time we believe it was called the Zollicofie: 
House. It no longer bears the Confederate 
eneral’s name, but is now known as the 
Maxfield House, and is one of the finest hotels 
in the South. The hotels of the smaller towns 
in Kentucky and Tennessee are wretched. 
dirty places. The chief aim of every individual! 
connected with them is undoubtedly to make a 
poor traveler as miserable as possible. The 
proprietor will sit in the office and smoke his 
‘igar, a picture of careless indolence, without 
sufficient energy to defend himself against the 
fies. We believe that he would most Ger- 
tainly be eaten up with them but for th 
watchful httle black boy who constantly hoy 
ers about him with a brush. When this mode! 
landlord is thirsty, he calls on Sambo to bring 
him a drink. When a traveler comes in it is t« 
Sambo he must look for a welcome, for the 
proprietor seems to have no interest in hi- 
guest’s welfare until morning, when he bright 
ens up, and almost seems to feel a friendl) 
interest in such of his customers as are pre- 
paring to leave. He is as keen as any Yankee 
ter money, is this lazy landlord; and when you 
have paid him a bill, the amount of which 
ought to make him blush, he coolly asks you 
to come again. 
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54 FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPE 
.~ om ANEMONE. | over my everyday happiness until this almost inev- | Anna’s words were true. 


BY 
Rosert Lorp Lyrrton. 
8 IS the white anemone, fashion'd so 
Like to the stars of the Winter snow, 
First thinks, ‘If I come too soon, no doubt 
I shall seem but the snow that has staid too long, 
Se ‘tis I that will be Spring’s unguess’d scout,” 
And wide she wanders the woods among 


Then, from out of the mossiest hiding- places, 


Smile meek moonlight-colored faces 
Of pale primroses puritan 


In maiden sisterhoods demure ; 
Each virgin flowret faint and wan 
With the bliss of her own sweet breath so pure, 


| it might have been, it would have been, different; 





itable transformation had come, and then J found 


| how different were our natures—our lives. 


Margery, heaven has been good to me, and all 
that | have had has been blessed ; but is it not true 
that the happiness we have missed seems the only 
one that would have made our lives complete? My 
husband loved me as an actress, he had the courage 
to marry me; but then he expected me to merge 
my life in his, and not only to resign my profession, 
but to lose my liking for it. But nature is not so 
easily charmed away. I had peace, plenty and 
love. I had everything but »/se/f, and lacking this, 
] have not been content. If my daughter had lived, | 


but although | have faithfully tried to live in the | 
interests of my position in life, they have been alien 
to me. And here | have wronged Reuben, for 
nothing but my love is spontaneous. [| do not care 
for his business, his interests, his friends, but only 


| because they are his. If he had a wife whose tastes 


A WOMAN'S PROBLEM. | 
By L. S. | 
Tt) OES love make up for everything else?” 
Why, Margery, your question comes as | 
an echo to my own perplexed thought. 

** And this is what you have been thinking | 
of as you have sat so quietly looking down on the | 
river! You, only yesterday a romping, happy 
child—you ask a question that I hardly dare to | 
shape, old as 1 am; you reason where I almost fear | 
to speculate. But it is right for you to do so; for, 
although ignorance has its own negative happiness, 
you have a choice to make, and you cannot, with 
your nature, choose blindly. Let me be frank, Mar- 
gery. I have known and loved you all your life, 
and I cannot look indifferently on anything that 
concerns you. You are not a village-girl, although 
your home has always been among those hills. You 
have been at boarding-school, at your Aunt Sue’s 
in New York, with me in Philadelphia, and naturally 
you have thus acquired tastes that your father’s | 
farm-life does not satisfy. You have been content, | 
because you have never been tied to your home, 
but have always been free to come and go. You 
have had none of the drudgery of the farmer’s life ; 
and then, what is more important, you have never 
expected to stay here. You have always had a 
vague idea that when you married you would live 
in the city and share the spirit and excitement of the 
day. I do not blame you for this, for you are young, 
eager, and full of life. You like parties, lectures, 
concerts, picnics, and everything that makes life 
happy, and so the calmness of the country is full of 
monotony to you. But now you have a choice to 
make. George Knowles loves you, for no one can 
be blind to that. He means to ask you to marry 
him, and he is a man any woman might be proud to 
win. But he is a country minister, and to marry 
him means to surrender ali your own innocent pre- 
ferences. He is a simple-hearted scholar, he has 
little ambition, he does not like cities, but is content 
and happy in his village home. If you marry him, 
you must merge your life in his, and make interests 
for yourself out of matters to which you are now 
indifferent, and be content with pleasures that are 
now insipid. If you were a vainer, less conscientious 
girl, you might hope to win your husband over to 
your tastes and habits; but you know Mr. Knowles 
could be happy in no other life, and that if you 
marry him, it will be with the understanding that 
you will share it; and so if you do marry you will 
not complain. Yet, Margery, it is very sweet to yield 
if you love, and there is nothing that will make up 
for the want o! love, I truly believe. I can fancy 
re happy and content, sharing his pleasures and 
nterests, and yet I do not wonder that a girl of your 
individuality should pause and ask if love is every- 
thing? It is not to a man; I doubt if it is to all 
women. 

But now I mean to justify myself for speaking so 
frankly about yourself, by telling you something of 
my own story. 1 do not know that it will help you, 
but it will prove to you that other women have had 
this problem to settle when it was too late to spec- 
ulate upon anything but what might have been. 

I suppose my husband and I have often been 
quoted as illustrations of how happy incongruous 
characters could be together. It is certain that we 
have been very happy; and yet he was a Quaker, 
and I an actress. So if we could mold our habits 
and likings into harmony, one would think that 
you ought not despair. Yet out of this very happi- 
ness is born my doubt, for sometimes—so perverse 
is the heart—I have felt that perhaps the discontent 
against which | have fought, and for which | up- 
braid myself, is really the rightful vengeance of a 
bartered birthright, 

You know, Margery, that I was brought up under 
very different influences from those that now sur- 
round me, and I was taught to expect a very differ- 
entfuture. My father was not rich, but we lived 
easily, and had many gay friends. He had inherited 
his father’s liking for the stage, and although not an 
actor himself, he was glad and proud to fancy that 
T would perpetuate my grandfather’s brilliant repu- 
tation in the same profession. I can remember, 
when a baby almost, how I used to be called in 
when we company to repeat speeches from the 
German and English tragedies, and how, the dinner 
being over, I was stood on the table in front of my 
father, and how I used to run, flushed and shy, from 
the warm applause, across the room to my mother's 
arms. I had no other dream of my future, and 
when at seventeen I appeared as Juliet, my father’s 
hopes were confirmed by my bright success. Ah, 
they were happy days, my child, and yet, so mixed 
are all the threads of life, much of my gay delight 
in life arose from the companionship of my young 
Quaker lover. It wasa cruel blow to my father 
when he found I was willing—anxious, rather—to 
give up my career to marry Renben. At that time 
it seemed to me that the sacritice was altogether on 
my side, but now I know how much Reuben had to 
surrender in marrying me. You think the Quakers 
whom you have known are a quiet people, but they 
are almost uproarious to what they were when | 
married. They had no picnics, no knowledge of 
art, and little of literature: they regarded music as 
a snare of the devil, and an actress as being almost 
beyond hope. I cannot tell you how they received 

me, how their grave courtesy chilled me. Keu- 








ben was the head of his family. although he was so 
young. and was not to be lightly cast aside even by 


them; but had he been poor and without position | 


| fumey we would have been at once ignored. As 


it was, he, of course, lost his birthright of member- | 


ship by marrying “ out of meeting,” and after he 
had won es slow consent she could not 
»€ present ac the ceremony, performed as it was b 
a ‘ hireling minister.”’ But although our friends all 
looked culdly on our marriage, and no one bid us 
‘*God-speed ” with sincere heartiness, we were 
coutent because we loved so well. It made little 
difference to us then what any oue thought, and | 
never dreamed that 1 was anything but the happi- 
est of living woman until after my Gretchen—ier 
father’s ‘‘ Margaret ’’ had lived out her little life of 
two years, and then died. I do notknow how it was, 
but it was then the awakening came. I had not 
felt how my lover was changing to a quiet, unde- 
monstrative husband, loving me dearly, but not ab- 
orbed in me. | had not missed his old watchfulness 


and training ran inthe same channel with his own, 
he might have had a more complete life. |! do not 
know whether he knows this or not, for men do not 
analyze their discontent as we do; but sometimes 
| have fancied when | have asked him what worried 
him, and he has half-gently, half-wearly answered : 
‘Thee would not care, Clotilda,’’ that he has felt 
our separalon. 

It seems a wrong to Reuben, a sacrilege upon } 
love, to say all this to you, child, and | think had not 
you been named after my little girl—had you not | 
been with us so much and seen how good Reuben 
is to me, how happy we are—l could not say it, 
even if I thought it right to do so. 

And yet where is the use? It is all a problem | 
to me. 

When I look back on my life, and remember how 
blessed love has made it, 1 tremble at my ingrat- 
itude in questioning my happiness, and then again, 
when I look upon myself and know how thwarted | 
my nature has been, how | had one talent given me 
to use for others, and how | have smothered it, bar- 
tered it away for personal pleasure, | have feared | 
that I have chosen the lower part. A wiser, better 
woman than | am might know the right of all this, 
but I have lived a life of feeling only. I cannot | 
argue, I can simply feel. I see how useless my own 
individual talent has been, 1 see what others have | 
done for art; and now, old as 1 am, for | am near 
fifty, | can but ask if love does compensate for all? 

Yet, child, what have we that will take love’s 

lace’? ‘or it a world might indeed seem well 
ost. Even if it brings us unhappiness, if it is un- 
rewarded, it has its own sweetness—its own bless- 
edness. Still { cannot assert that we always have 
a right to it, that we cannot pay too dear a price 
for it. The first of His gifts is our own talent, meant 
for use ; our nature, meant for development. 

You look up at me with tears in your pretty, 
questioning eyes; but. Margery, child, | can say no 
more. J cannot decide for you. Your own heart 
must answer itself: 





A LADY’S GLOVE. 
CHAPTER 1.—THE NOTE. 
[T\HE note was lying upon the little table, and it 
caught my eye asl entered the room. I started 
[' as if it were a tiny serpent | saw coiled up 
there. ‘Three o'clock, and day already faintly 
breaking, and the perfume of the morning coming in 
atthe window. My husband was still smoking his ci- 
gar in the little garden that I had made, and that we 
both loved. ‘That woman—his sister—had she seen 
this note’? Well, if even so, she could know no- 
thing: suspect nothing. 1 opened it—and for the 
first time in three months I read language written 
to me by Colonel Chalmers. 


‘‘ Helen, you will come to see me to-morrow, at 
five in the afternoon, will you not? I know that you 
are going to the masquerade this evening, and I 
might see ar there, if I wished, and could say my 
farewell. But —— your enjoyment would be 
— and besides, there are other reasons. Come, 
therefore, at five, with your maid. Grant me, if you 
aa." 


Should I go? This was the man whom I had de- 
ceived. My husband hated him, and if it was ever 
known that I had—— But, after all, why should any 
one know? Something—a waywardness, a per- 
verse caprice—induced me to send for my sister-in- 
law, and | remember the mischievous smile on my 
face reflected in the mirror as! passed it to ring 
the bell. 

She came presently. Hatred is a strong thing— 
she, I knew, hated me, and therefore I hated her. 
She was a handsome woman—not possessed of a 
gentle comeliness like myself; butof a beauty more 
cold and statuesque. 

* Anna,”’ I said, “ for the first time since I have 
known you [ think of asking your advice about 
something.”’ ‘There was a taint sarcasm in this 
speech which, if 1 did not intend, I did not regret 
alter it had been uttered. 

She looked surprised. 
too late to make amends.” 

“‘ Listen to something. You know that before my 
marriage with your brother I had a number of ver 
devoted lovers, who said when that event took 
place—who vowed, in fact—that they did not in- 
tend to survive it. Well, not a single one has kept 
his word and destroyed himself yet, and three 
months have passed.”’ 

She smiled gravely, and evidently took me not to 
be very much in earnest; and I went on: 

*“ Among all those gentlemen was one to whom I 
was positively engaged, and whom I jilted. He 
was the one who particularly swore he should per- 
ish of grief, if he did not by his own hand; and 
now, my dear Anna, he is still living, and has writ- 
ten me a note asking me to meet him to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

She started. 

A most singular expression came into her eyes— 
something | could not understand. 

** You will not dare go !”’ she exclaimed. 

It is odd, but that little word dare irritated me. 
Anybody else might have used it except my sister- 
in-law ; but remember that we hated each other. 

* Yes, I shall go. Susanne will. of course. vo 
with me, so there may be no scandal :- and we shall | 
stay just five minutes by my watch.” 

* Helen. I beg you to think a moment.’ said 
Anna. ‘ My brother is very peculiar—is, in fact, | 
jeulous—and if it were ever known——"’ 

** Precisely the thought that oceurred to me,” I 
interrupted. ‘‘ But it need not be known unless | 
you are resolved to betray me, and that I cannot | 
believe.” 

* This obstinacy will some day be a source of 
great distress to you Helen,” she answered. “Tj 
do not know who tnis gettleraan is: but he was | 


choose, only five minutes—but come! 


“Well, Helen, it is not 





ouce your lover, and now that you are my brother's | * 


wite, you have no right to see him again—at least, 
in the manner you contemplate. Is it possible that 
you are willing to risk all your future happiness for 
the enjoyment of a whim—enjoyment whose dura- 
tion cannot exceed five or ten nunates?”’ 

This was reasonable, certainly. -1 hated reason 
then; but even I, so giddy, so foolish, felt that 


I resolved to be more 
frank. 

‘* Well, I must at least set myself right with you, 
Anna,’’ [ rejoined. 


vows, and all that; and yet, do you know, since I 
deserted him, as he is pleased to term it, | have 
found evidence that he was simply—a villain!” 

** Which is a better reason than all the rest why 
you should have nothing more to do with him.” 


‘*No, I must show him that I was not so tho- 
| roughly deceived, after all. 


My pride calls on me, 
Anna, to do this—don’t you see? And then, after 
showing him to himself in his true colors, and per- 


| Initting him to see, likewise, that | was not such a 


simpleton as he believed, [ shall wither him with 
my contempt—and—and, in fact, do as the heroine 
always does in novels. Isn't that a good idea? I 
can't bear to think that he is pluming himself upon 
having had the best of me in our flirtation, or what 
you will—and, in short,”’ | added, breathlessly, for 


I was talking very fast, ‘‘IT intend to give him the 


appointment he asks.”’ 

Anna soon left the room. I could tell nothing 
from her manner, except that she had no intention 
of betraying my little secret to her brother. It was 
then | began to realize how perverse I had been, 
and even how daring, to make such nifession., 
The dawn had already come, and the !irds were 
piping their sweet songs in the trees ju t outside 
the window. Though I had danced all night, 1 was 
not the least tired, and so, instead of going to bed, 
I went to my desk, and, opening a secret drawer, 
drew forth some papers. ‘They were love-letters, 


highly perfumed, and tied with a bit of Magenta | 


ribbon. The old charwoman who had taken care 
of Colonel Chalmers’s lodgings had brought them to 
me and sold them, of course; thinking they were 
mine. I had rather startled this old lady by giving her 
about a fourth of what she asked under threat of 
giving her in charge of the police instead, for steal- 
ing ; and so had made a very good bargain. 

And now Iam mistress of one of Colonel Chal- 
mers’s secrets—a secret worth knowing, too. He 
was amarried man iwhen he cametowoome! Is it 
surprising that I should wish to see him just once 
more? Those who know natures like mine will 
hardly say so. 

I did not untie the letters, for Charles, my hus- 
band, came in; but I put them away in the desk 
again. At four that afternoon the carriage was 
brought round. The French maid, Susanne, en- 
tered it with me, and the last thing I did before 
leaving the house was to put the wicked colonel’s 
note into Anna’s hand. 


CHAPTER 11.—MUSIC AND A GLOVE. 

| E was there, smoking very placidly, and hand- 
somer, if possible, than ever. Just a shadow 
of dissipation about his eyes; but this made his 
beauty rather more interesting than otherwise. At 
my appearance he rose, and from his expression it 
was easy to perceive that he had not at all calcu- 

lated upon my coming. He offered me a chair. 
** No, Colonel Chalmers, I have no idea of sitting 


down. In your note you asked for an interview of 
five minutes. That you may have: but I shall 
stand. What do you wish of ine ?”’ 


Something in my tone puzzled him; but he smiled, 
and, after a second or two, said: 

“Tam going away. I only desired to say good- 
by.” He glanced at the maid Susanne. Susanne 
was evidently de drop. But he went on: * Old 
friendship— perhaps tenderer sentiment—and all 
that, Mrs. Clifford. I really couldn’t—could not, by 
Jove! think of going so far away without one word 
of farewell. Yet this place is a black scene to me 
—the associations are full of sorrow—and I can 
only hope that elsewhere in the future | may per- 
haps forget the past.” 

his sounded like a set speech prepared in ad- 
vance. and probably that is what it was. But the 
colonel’s delivery was spoiled by the presence of 
Susanne, who giggled. Oh, how angry he secretly 
was; but how glad was I! I saw through the man 
now—a heartless, selfish rake —and was it possible 
that 1 had once loved him, and believed in his the- 
atrical speeches and sham sentiment? 

Our conversation grew even more constrained. 
He tried all the old fascinations; but they could 
weave no spell now. At last he said, in a sort of 
desperation : 

**Won’t you play something for me? My piano 
is in the corner there, very dusty, and probably 
much out of tune; but its music will come back at 
the touch of your fingers, Helen.” 

At tirst I declined; but he insisted, and so, with- 
drawing my glove, | sat down and played. 

He begged me to sing presently. ‘ Try some- 
thing from the old operas,’* he said—‘** Trovatore,’ 
‘Martha,’ ‘Norma,’ or what you please. I hate 
the fashionable music of the day.”’ 

And I sang also. He leaned picturesquely by the 
piano, and looked down into my eyes and sighed, 
and seemed quite distraught; but it was acting 
wasted. ; 

Then he sang a duet with me—the tower scene 
from * Trovatore ’’; and it seemed that the only 
real charm Colonel Chalmers still possessed was 
= excellent tenor voice. 

rose, 

** Nearly a quarter of an hour has slipped,’ I 
said; ‘*now J cannot stay any longer.”’ 

“You must hate me, to wish to go so soon, 
Helen,” he answered, taking my hand. 

‘““No; but you only asked for tive minutes. You 
wished to say farewell. First tell me where you 
are going, because,” I added, satirically, ‘ it might 
not be very far.” 

**To Europe—that is all I know at present, ex- 
cept this one thing else, upon which you may rely: 
I shall never come back.” 

I hope you may be happy there—and I wish 
you all the success in every way that you de- 
serve.”’ 

He smiled lightly, and pressed my fingers. 

‘A dubious benison; but still, you know, hap- 
piness is a thing | can never more expect on this 
side of the—of the grave.”’ 

“Indeed! That is very sepulehral kind of con- 
versation—altogether too Byronic for you, isn’t it?” 
I laughed. meeting his gaze very firmly. 


If i dared speak,” he rejoined, ** you should | 


hear why the 

“Oh! don't mind Susanne. She is my considante 
for want of a better. Say on as frankly as you 
please.’ 

* Then know, Helen, that I still love yvou—more 
madly than ever! | go away because | cannot re- 
main, siace you are the wite of another man!"’ he 
broke out, passionately. 

‘ But there is an equally formidable truth on the 
other hand, Colonel Chalmers,” I replied, calmly. 
lie stared, rather surprised. 

“ What truth?’ 

* You are also the husband of another woman !”’ 
I played this card as coolly as any gambler could 
have done. 

** What do vou mean?" 

The clock on ihe mantelpiece chimed out the 
half-hour past tive. 

Susanne simpered. My own (ace was expression- 
less: his, crimsou and confused. 


* This old lover of mine was | 
very devoted, as I have said, and made so many | 


[Aprit 4, 1874. 





‘Some time ago you missed a bundle of letters 
from your escritoir, did you not?” 

He dropped my hand. I proceeded : 

‘‘[ have them; but how they came to me you 
shall not learn. ‘They were letters from you to 
your wife, whom you haa-deserted—some were her 
letters to you. Your reat name is Chevenix—-not 
so pretty, but more uncommon than ( ‘halmers. Mrs. 
Chevenix seems to have lived in Italy—is she still 
there, and are you going to her?” 
| ‘To describe ‘his confusion would be impossible. 

He trembled, and dropped into a chair. — 

“You came here, madame, for this purpose 
| alone—to humiliate me !’’ he gasped, savagely. 

** Undoubtedly; and now I shall go away quite 
satistied with my success.” 
| He started up. 

‘You must give me back that bundle of letters, 

Mrs. Clifford,’’ he said. ' 

‘No. They are mine—and precious property. 
| Farewell, Colonel Chalmers. Take care with whom 
you deal in the future.” 

“And thus speaking, I left him standing there, 
petritied. 
| I rode home gayly. Dinner was served as I en- 
| tered. Then I noticed that I had lost something. I 
wore a glove on my right hand, but w here was that 
| belonging to my left? ; 
| | had taken it off while playing at the piano, and 
I had left it at Colonel Chalmers’s lodgings. 


! 
| 


CHAPTER III1..—-ANOTHER GLOVE, 


HIS frightened me. But something else made 
me more uneasy. Anna hardly looked up when 
[ appeared. She seemed absorbed in herself. 
Charlie met my eyes with a cold, stern gaze. 

‘* Helen, you are late,” he said. 

“ Yes—a little; but I haven’t kept you waiting, I 
see. Isn't it a beautiful afternoon?” 

‘* Have you been far?” 

‘Not very. Thank you, no soup. I don't believe 
I have any appetite to-day.” 

I said this tremulously, for ] was sure he was 
going to ask me where | had been—and he did. 
What should LT answer? Try evasion. 

‘The most trifling matter of business, Charlie,”* I 
replied; ‘* but you can’t know it.” 

**Why not?” he persisted. 

“Oh, I do hate questioning, Charlie! I left off 
saying my catechism long ago, and | have forgotten 
it entirely.”’ ; 

My impatience annoyed him as much as his per 
severance annoyed me. But presently he smiled. 

‘“‘T won't puzzle you any longer, Helen,” he said. 
“ | will tell you my half, and you must tell me your 
half. The truth is, Major Lumley told me he saw 
your empty carriage standing in L—— Avenue. 
| He is the sort of man who notices everything, you 
| know, and makes conversation by mentioning his 
facts everywhere.”’ 

But I did not tell my half, after all. 

The next day brought a letter—tiny, scented, and 
a monogram. Charlie, by accident, received it 
first. No change passed over his face as he handed 
it to me; but I felt the blood tingle in my cheeks as 
[recognized the handwriting of Colonel Chalmers. 
I should have read the letter then and there, but 
did not; and thus mistake led to mistake. Can I 
say now that I do not believe in fatality? You shall 
judge. 

Once more alone, I read the second note. It con- 
tained but this line: ** The glove for the love-letter, 
At home from 3 to 6 Pp. M."’ There was no measure 
to my indignation at the insolence of these words. 
But [ must accept my enemy’s terms, and without 
delay. 

So I left the house that afternoon on foot. 
Susanne was to follow a few minutes later. She 
did so. We entered Colonel Chalmers’s apartments 
together ; but to-day his look was one of triumph. 

“*A second interview, my dear Mrs. Clifford,”’ he 
said, ‘‘is an honor I yesterday certainly did not an- 
ticipate.” : 

“‘Thave not come to remain as long as on the 
first. Here are your letters. Will you be good 
enough to return me my glove? Do you wish to 
count the letters?” 

He bowed with mock ceremony. 

“1 do not forget with whom I deal. Remember 
your warning.” 

He took the letters, and gave me the glove. I left 
him at the moment this exchange was made, my 
heart so light, its load gone for ever! 

And now what must follow—should I tell Charlie 

}? 


I found him and my sister-in-law together. At 
my entrance they seemed confused. There was 
mystery on foot, and they evidently had a secret 
between them which I must not share. What more 
natural than that I should suppose Anna had be- 
trayed me. The hatred I felt for her at that moment 
made me even ill. 

Without one word I made my way to my own 
chamber, and, locking myself in, I wept bitterly. 

For some time I was not disturbed; but at length 
Susanne came with a note. It was a third commu- 
nication from the man who had professed to love 
me. For a moment I was resolved not to read it; 
but how was it possible for a determination like this 
to last? I read as follows: 


“The proverb is Jaw, madame: All is fair in love 
and war. I love, and war for my love. The glove 
I gave you was an excellent article; but it was not 
the glove. Your haste betrayed you. You must 
meet me in your grounds at nine, or I shall return 
the genuine glove to-morrow—through your excel- 
lent husband.” 


He had played me false, indeed, and had not given 
me back my own glove after all. The misery of that 
moment's discovery comes back to me even yet. 
A fierce impulse came upon me. and I rose and 

assed out into the corridor. My husband should 
foarn all. But when J had taken a few steps a gray 
mist overcame me, and I sank down unconscious. 





CHAPTER IV.—THE MEETING. 


THEN I awoke, Susanne was with me, and I 
\ was lying on the bed in my room. 
| ‘The clock struck half-past eight. 
“You have been very ill, madame. I thought you 
| would never again awake,” said the maid. 
| “Has my sister-in-law been in the room?” 
| «Yes, madame,’ was the reply, after a pause. 
I glanced around the room. A suspicion had 
seized me. 
“There was a note -did you see it?” 1 asked, 
quickly. 
“Do not stir, I beg, madame,” she cried, placing 
| her hand on my arm. 

“ But where is the note? My sister-in-law took it, 
did she not’ Tell me the truth, Susanne. I have 
| trusted you, and do not prove false now.” 

The girl began to weep. ‘Yes, madame, she 
took the note, and has gone.” 

** Gone!” 

I glanced around once more. Where were my 
wrappings? Susanne interpreted the look, and said : 

“She bade me tell you nothing, madame, when 
| you revived ; but I will be true. She dressed her 

self in your wrappings, and left this room buta few 
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moments follow some directions in the 


nce. 


| sprang up instantly. All 


ago to 


was apparent now 


this woman, my sister-in-law, had resolved upon my 
destruction. Disguised as myself, she would meet 
my old lover and learn everything. And then the 
proofs should be laid before my husband, and I | 
thrust from the house—an outcast, a beggar 

It was not yet nine, and there was stil time. I 
went swiftly to the door, the maid bewildered and 


but a mad 
ing to ac- 


still weeping. She besought me to stay ; 
energy was in my veins that heeded not! 
complish the purpose I had formed. 

1 hardly kuow what followed. A few 
afterwards | was in the grounds. By the 


minutes 


fountain 


stood two figures—a tall man, whom I recognized 
as Colonel Chalmers, and my sister-in-law in my 
dress. My husband’s calm and passionate face sur- 


veyed them from the opening of an adjacent arbor. | 
A shot rang out, and Anna fell. 
‘He has killed his sister for 
and then—the gray mist again, 
ewoon that was like death. 


his wife !’’ I cried; 
and silence, and the 
* * * * 


It was many months before I learned the truth. 
Brain-fever followed the experience of that terrible 


| thing of it and 


FRAN VK LES LIE’S ILLUS 


| not have been more than fifteen minutes after that 


when the discharge of one hundred guns proclaimed 
the birth of a son to the Emperor We heard no 
knew nothing of it till nine o'clock, 
to serve our coffee, his co 


when Francois came 


tenance radiant with excitement and his mouth fall 

of the news. He is a lucky fellow,’ remarked my 
| friend. A lucky fel everything works to his 

advantage.”’ It h ippened to he really so I) 

of an heir took place just as the Emperor's star had 


reached its zenith. He giand, tor 
the first time 
contest which he originated (1 mean the war with 
and which he brought to a i 
England’s w and from that period France took 
the lead in Europe for at least ten years. During 
that time the eror was felt to f 


m be the arbiter of 
peace and war, and France rejoiced in her position 
among the nat 


had con pele d ki 


in her history, to play second part ina 








I first saw the little prince when he was ten years 

old. He was carrying a musket, marching with half 

a dozen companions in the private grounds of the 

Tuileries, under tutelage of a sergeant-major. He 

| looked languid and overworked, but amiable. | 

have frequently seen him since, and he invariably 

| wore the same expression. Heis what physiologists 

term a ‘‘ mother’s child,” and exhibits apparently 

night, and when I awoke, Charlie and I were in | none of his father’s traits of character. 1 con‘ess 
Italy. Poor Anna had met her death not at his | 
hands, thank heaven; but at the hand of Colonel 


Chalmers, who was no other than her husband. As | 
Mr. Chevenix, he had married and deserted her, and 

she had never known of his whereabouts until that | 
day when I handed her the note he had addressed 


tome. She had seen me falling step by step into | 
his meshes, and had taken my place that night by the 
fountain in the garden, not to destroy, but to | 


save me; and Charlie, happily for our future peace, 
witnessed all. ‘The villain’s indignation at being 
thus duped in the very hour of triumph, as it 


seemed, so overmastered his natural prudence and 
balanced cunning, that he resorted to that last 
means in the hands of a desperate scoundrel—the | 
pistol. 

My unfounded hatred recoiled upon me, and fora | 
time I suffered much remorse; but | have tried to 
expiate my sin since then, and I live, knowing that 
if 1 wish to be happy now. | must remember Lot's 


wife, and not look back. 


YOUNG NAPOLEON. 


THE FETE AT CHISELH( 
BY RICHARD B. 

W HEN Louis Napoleon by the piébiscite of 1852 

was made Emperor of the French (he termed 

‘by the grace of God and the popular will,’’) he 

“i about for a royal bride. It was in vain that his | 
embassadors at various Courts delicately insinuated 

what were the wishes of their imperial master. As | 

a last resort, application was made to the little | 

Court of Munich, but the King of Bavaria declined 

the proposed alliance. 

There was at that time living in Paris a woman | 
who a few years before was little else than an ad- 


RST. 
KIMBALL, 





venturess. Her father’s name was Kirkpatrick. 
She was handsome, and an inirigante. She man- | 
aged so far to captivate Count Montijo, who was 


a grandee of Spain, that he married her, and she 
became lawful Countess Montijo. Two daughters 
were born of this marriage: one who afterwards be 
came Duchess of Alba; the other is the Ex: Empress 
Eugénie. ‘The Countess Montijo soon separated 
from her husband, whose means were exceedingly 
limited. He settled, however, two thousand doHars 
a year on his wi'e, and allowed her to go her own 
way and take the two little girls. She led a sort of 
questionable existence in London, Paris, Seville and 
Madrid, until the Duke of Alba fell in love with the 
elder daughter and married her. From that date the 
Countess Montijo took up her residence in Paris 
with her daughter !ugénie, and lived in very hand- 
some style ona liberal allowance granted by her 
son-in-law, the Duke, who was very rich. While 
Louis Napoleon was still President, he became 
acquainted with mother and daughter, and paid the 
latter marked attention. When, therefore, the petty 
Bavarian King declined an alliance by marriage 
with the new-made Emperor, the latter suddenly 
changed his tactics, offered himself to the beautiful 
daughter of the Countess Montijo, and forthwith 
announced to France, that, being himself a *‘ par- 
venu ” on the throne, he should not seek an alliance 
among sovereigns, but among the people. The mar- 
riage took place in January, 1553. 

As time ran on whispers began to be circulated 
that the Empress was barren, and that the repe- 
tition of what took place between the first Emperor 
and Josephine might after a period be expected. 
However, before three years had expired it was 
announced that no such misfortune need be appre- 
hended—that the “Hy was ina delicate situat on. | 
i hardly know why, but people generally refused to 
credit the statement, and itis a fact, that, as the time 
drew near, rumors and gossip of all sorts filled Paris, 
to the effect that the whole affair was simulated, 
and that a child not born of the Empress was to be 
foisted upon the nation as her own. The incidents 
at the birth of the young prince was of a character 
to plainly contradict all this nonsense; for, the 
confinement of the Empress was long and very 
severe. _I1 was myself in Paris at the time, and on 
the evening of March 15th, 1856, took a stroll around 
the Tuileries. On the side separated from the Place 
Carrousel by a high iron fence were assembled | 
thousands of the people of Paris, in anxious and se- 
rious mood, waiting for the announcement which 
had been so long delayed. At this time the life of 
the Empress was in great danger. The ante-room 
immediately adjoining her own apartment was oc- 
cupied by the Emperor’s leading Ministers, and by 
—_ who from time to time engaged in prayer. 

t was on this occasion, as the story goes, that the 
unscrupulous and irreligious De Morny was com- 
pelled to take a demonstrative part in the proceed- 
ings. At a time of supposed crisis one of the female 
attendants rushed into the ante-room, and, seeing 
De Morny coolly standing near the mantel-piece, 
she seized him by the shoulders and cried, ‘* A ge- 
noux! a genoux!” literally torcing him to ‘his 
knees as she exclaimed: ‘‘ Pray! pray for the safety 
of the Empress !”’ | 

It had been arranged that if the new-comer should | 

rove to be adaughter the fact would be announced | 

vy the discharge of fifty guns, while one hundred 
would declare the birth of a son. It was a mild and 
pleasant evening, and, after sauntering in the neigh- 
borhood of the Tuileries for half an hour, I proposed 

a long walk to my companion, offering to show him 
the Latin Quarter by moonlight, where some years 
before I had lived as a student. We crossed the 
river, kept our way up the quays, and actually went 
as far as the Garden of Plants, turned, and walled 
back; but no gun was fired. It was now two 
o'clock in the morning of the 16th of March. The 
crowds about the Tuileries had increased instead 
of diminished. All sorts of rumors and speculations 
filled the cafés and restaurants. Such an excitement 
can scarcely be understood out of France. We 
were both thoroughly fatigued with our long walk, | 
and went to our lodgings in the Hotel da Louvre. | 
Wad in fitteen minutes were sound asleep. it could ! 





| will. 


| how his throne beg 


| the muititude when 
that there is no place in tle world where the people do | 


put no great political importance upon the recent 
gathering at Chiselhurst. It would have 
extraordinary if it had not taken place. It was 

capital opportunity for the personal adherents of 
the late Emperor to prove their atta 


been very 


hment to tie 


} cause, and indulge a sentiment. ‘They had every 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by the step And 
it was Bs and very safe phrasing to make thi 
young Napoleon talk o biscite and the popula 


We must not rad however, the polit ( | 
situation in France at the beginning of the war with 
Germany : how the Emperor had been compelled to 


| yield to the demand for a constitutional government 


with constitutional advisers; how this ssion 
had already paved the way for other demands, and 
an to be unsteady and threatened 
to topple over. The fact is, you can no longer con 
jure with the name of Napoleon in the country 
districts of France as in aforetime. The day for it 
has gone by. Dynasties must yield to the inevitable 
course of events ; 
tor this amiable young gentleman is that he 
avoid the whirlpool of plots, intrigues and consi 
racies, and devote himself to the duties of peacetul 
citizenship. 


conce 


ONCE BOHEMIA. 


HE death of Ada Clare, one of the most brilliant, 
erratic, and large-hearted women of the day, 


has reproduced to memory a famous band, whose 
names are all that now remain of them. In asmall 
way nothing is more illustrative of the saying, ‘‘ Thus 


perish the glories of a time,’’ than the disappear- 
ance of the bright colerie of eccentric spirits that 
constituted that of Pfaffs. It is melancholy, 
and yet wholesome, to reflect that in less than ten 


years such names as these rose to their zenith, and 
fell never to rise again till the last day. A mere 
recital of their names is like a shower of brilliant 


meteors who shine, burst, and then sink into dark- 
ness. Let us give place to the dead members of 
this once influential band of choice souls, whose 


| great fault was that their spirits were always far 


above ‘proof,’ to use a wine-merchant’s phrase: 
Fitz James O’Brien, William North, Miles O'Reilly, 
Artemus Ward, George Arnold, Ada Clare, Getty 
Gay, Fitz Hugh Ludlow, Ned Wilkins, Charles Sey- 
mour, Charles Elliott, Count Gurowski, and several 
others whose names have slid from our memory. 
Of the living that still remain, Henry Clapp, Charles 
Gaylor, Walt Whitman, Howland, William Winter, 
and G. F. Banks, are about all who survive. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
A FOUNTAIN IN Moscow, RussIA. 

The good people of Moscow are not blessed with water- 
pipes and hydrants in every house ; but instead, they 
get their liquid supply from fountains which are filled 
by the Moskva, a yellow, turbid stream, not unlike the 
Missouri. Our sketch represents the citizens filling their 


pails and barrels, while they gossip about love, war and | 


politics, 
RussIAN WASHERWOMEN. 

Why the washerwomen of Russia should leave their 
homes in the dead of Winter to wash clothes in 
River Moskva is a mystery to an 
they do it, superstitiously 
house-washing, 


the 


8 Sut 


imagining that, 
their garments must 

So they go to their 
aud, with the water freezing in 
cuffs around their wrists, they worry through the form 
of cleansing their linen, after which they put it in baskets, 
and stamp it down betlore it freezes solid 


after the ordinary 
be purified in some running stream 
huts of ice on the river 


TICHBORNE’S TRIAL—LORD CHIEF-JUSTICE 
COCKRURN. 

We give a portrait of the Lord Chief-Justice, who has 
figured so prominentiy in the famous Tichborne suit 
The trial has consumed nearly and wit 
nesses have been summoned from distant countries to 
testify in this strange Iwo and a half millions 
of dollars have been expended, and the result is that the 
pretended heir has been sentenced to hard labor for 
fourteen years. 

THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AND WIFE IN 
STREETS OF ST. PETERSBURG. 

The New England Yankees who pride themselves on 
the purity of their snow and the rapidity of their sleighs, 
should go to Russia, where traveling on runners is one 
of the fine arts of that frosty empire. We give an illus- 
tration of the Duke of Edinburgh taking a ride belinda 
pair of Imperial steeds. Of course his wife is with him, 
for he was recently married to her. The net seen in the 
picture is to keep the snow from flying into the royal 
faces. As they flash by on the road the pedestrians lift 
their hats and cheer them on their way 


a vear of time 


case, 


Lorp GIFFORD’s SCOUTs. 


In Africa, as in Indiana and Ohio controls 


nothing else will 


religion 






not worship some kind of a god In our sketch of Lord 
Gifford’s Scouts, a band of priests are seen on a hiil in 
the distance, urging the superstitious natives to go no 
further. It was supposed that they were near the 
boundary of the Ashantce Kingdom. The priests said 
that avast army of the cannibals were just over the 
hill awaiting them A further advance would be certain 
death The troops pushed forward, however, and found 
only five men, who ran away iuto the forests. Near bY 
was a fetich, fixed in the ground like a scarecrow, 
but it consisted only of some sticks and cotton Still it 
was the awful guardian of the Ashantee Kingdom, and 
thousands of uatives trembled with fear when they ap 


proached it 


SHARPENING CUTLASSES 


Au vimineut wrler vu the home ag the true founda 


and the best hope we can express | 
will | 


unbeliever in myste- | 


THE | 


It has been said | 


STRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
DoMESTIC, 

Great destitution is reported along the line of 
the Midland Road in the families of the unpaid 
aborers Sixty thousand shad were shipped from 
Portsmouth, Va., on the 14th, for the New York and 
Boston markets The gener conference f the 
Methe st Church Soutl will be held at Louis 
ville, Ky., on May Ist I s expected to be a very 
large one It is said that the locomotive engineers in 
St. Louis vicinity will soon make a demand for 
} er wag and strike if not granted The Eastern 
Railroad has been running a cheap train between Boston 

i J or a year past The experiment has been 

t and has developed a new class of travel on 
t ne of the road The fare was twenty tickets for a 
dollar A Knoxville firm has shipped four hundred 
and twenty-eight barrels of eggs to New York More 
than thirteen thousand persons in Maine, over ten years 
ol can neither read nor write The California As 
sembly has passed a Bill to make women eligible to 
educational offices Beecher’s church has appointed a 
committee to reply to an nvitation of the coming 





( rch council There are 2,000 professional thieves 
n Ne w York City rhe suspeosion of the steel-works 
pn Jersey City for want of coal throws 100 men out of 
einployment Two more bodies have been recovered 
from the Drummond Colliery, Nova Scotia, making the 


whole number recovered sixteen Captain Brady, who 


+} 











saved the steamship Pennsylvania, refused the $1,000 
presented him | the Company, and he brought suit 
against them for vage The smallest salary paid to 
1 Postmaster in tl country is $2, and a large number 
receive sums ranging from that amount to $12 Car 
penters, painters, plasterers, and other workingmen, are 
brightening up thing® generally at Virginia City, and a 
vely businegs season is anticipated with the opening of 
Spring From twenty to thirty feet of snow has accu 
mulated in some places on the road leading from 
Eberhardt, White Pine, in Treasure Hill, Nevada An 
old edition of Morse’s Geograph says ‘Albany 
has 400 dwelling-houses and 2,400 inhabitants, all stand 
ing with their gable-ends to the street A storm and 
snow-slide in Weber Cajon, at De Gate, Utah, tore 
down the telegraph lines and interrupted communication 
Large coal fields have been discovered in Arkansas 

rhe coal will find a market in New Orleans via the 
Mississippi River, and the distance ouly 1,000 miles. 
| So far as the Rhode Island statutes are concerned, 
there ibsolutely no limit of age at which parties may 
contract marriage It is not unfrequent that children 
| of fourteen or fifteen years of age are married in this 


| favoritism sh 


| man has 


State A Nashville manufacturer has shipped a case of 
saddles to a customer in Brazil The of postage 


stamps issued in February was $1,6; 


value 
567, an increase 





of 1844 per cent. over the same month last year 
Illinois has abolished solitary imprisonment Consid- 
erable excitement prevails in Albany over the alleged 





slature to Vanderbilt's 
rapid transit The Massachusetts women 
have begun a temperance crusade Judge Brady over- 
ruled the plea of Tweed’s counsel regarding the sentence. 

\ large temperance meeting was held in Mr. 
Beecher’s Church in Brooklyn A New York police 
been assaulting private citizens again A com 


own in 


schemes 


the Leg 


| mittee of Boston merchants reported on the Simmons 


| launched at 
| and 


| tion of human development affirms that the grindstone 
plays the inost important part in advancing the inter 
ests of civilization By our ustration it will be seen 
that th ndstone ha aceompanied the war into 
A " (ine pb €asily a e the astor ! nt of the 
€ ese g tru 
I é Witl i e war w i be pro 
1 i nite n can f t h a dull 
sword? | | ke of their 
i t ( r t ngeo 
‘ rind the w that are 
» sever the ‘ r 
PRIAL OF A LIFE AND SURF BOAT 
Mr. C. Chay ul in English nba al engineer, has 
nvent 1! v aud ri-boat v h stands the se 
t p m experienced 
sea n $ ‘ Ke a he ess port se than an 
n elon 
‘ ] } t e feet 
4 nu fee nD centre weighs 6,200 
| out gearin \ sw nterior is had 
t 1 \ quare aper ¢ Ai ng of wire r 
I hd 4 enti t 4 s from wash 
ove ard I 4 Ss prope i eam or sails, 
and rry fifty two mer We give a sketch of it in 
this ue 
CONGRESSIONAL. 
Monpay, Murch 16 No session of Senate. House 
Bill fur new ial district in New York d@eated 
rl National Quarantine Bill was cailed, but a 
negative vote prevented ; being taken up In 
é I @ssion speeches were nade op transportation 
estior 
TUESDAY March 170) SENATE Several petitions re 
garding amount of currency required were presented 
Bill on equalization of the currency taken up and 
debated wit L result Howst Bills were presented 
‘rom the Committee on Minin In Committee of 
the Wh * the Le lative, Executive, Judicial and 
Appr ution B a 5 Transportation 
Bill called up in evening 8 
Wepnespay, March 18¢/ SENATI Several Bills on 
| the calendar were passed Consideration of the Bill 
on equalization of the curreney resumed and amend 
ments agreed to. House rhe Inter-State Commer! 
i Bill debated Evening session devoted to debate 
ou Bill revising the statutes 
Tuurspay, March 19th.—Senatet.—More calendar Bills 
passed Debate on Bill on currency equalization 
postponed Every appropriation Bill considered 
House The Legislative, Executive and Judicial Ap 
propriation Bill taken up Amendment offered to 
| reduce mileage of members of the House one-half 
|} Committees on Ways and Means and District Investi 
gation took additional testimony 
| Fripay, March 20th.—Senave Resolution of California | 
| Legislature favoring modification of the immigration 
| treaty with China presented Army Appropriation 
Bill was reported, and, with amendment, passed 
Fortification Appropriation Bill taken up and passed 
| Hovss.—Georgia contested election case called and de 
| bated Business aflairs of the District of Columbia 
| discussed 
Satcrpay, March 21st.—Hovse.—Debate on propriety 
of appropriating $97,000 to pay school-teachers of 


District of Columbia, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


| Skin diseases are now successfully treated by elec 
tricity alone. 
FiLt glass tubes with fine dry sand, close at both 


ends, and they will bend easily after heating. 


A Rapip drying ink is made by triturating carmine 


with some solution of water-glass in a porcelain mortar 


and diluting with water-glass solution until it flows 
read lv 
LapY EizaBeTa CORNWALLIS has presented to the 


Maidstone Museum a very perfect collection of minerals, 
which was made by her mother, the late Marchioness 
Cornwallis. 

A SCIENTIFIC expedition will, according to the St. Pe- 
tersburg correspondent of the Times, shortly start for the 
Amou Daria. The Grand Duke Nichelas Constantinovitch 
will accompany it. 


Tue Italian section of the Vienna Exhibition contained 
a table-top composed of portions of human muscles, fat, 
sinews and glands ; all petrified into a single block by 
Mazzini’s process, and polished until its surface resem- 
bled marble. 


Tue French Academy of Sciences has elected Mr. S. 
Newcomb, of Washington, and Mr. Huggins, of London, 
correspondents to fill the places left vacant in the sec 
tion of astronomy by the death of M. Petit, of Toulouse, 
and M. Valz, of Marseilies. 


To Remove GREASE Srots.—Place a thick piece of 
good blotting-paper underneath the stain and another 
piece above it, after thoroughly saturating the spot with 
benzine. The hot flat-iron is now applied to the upper 
piece of paper and pressed on it for some time. The 
result is the complete absorption of the grease by the 
blotting. paper. 


To Protect Drawincs.—Drawings in chalk or pencil, 


| Expedition have embarked for home... 





ease, and condemned Butler severely The largest 
steamship ever built, except the Great Eastern, was 
Chester, Pa Ferryboats were smashed 
passengers injured during the recent fogs in New 
York The volcano that was said to be on the point 
of covering North Carolina with lava and ashes has been 
quiet for a few days The New York Importers’ and 
Board of Trade oppose inflation Many New 
York saloons have been visited by bands of ladies 
Philadelphians are holding Centennial meetings. 


Grocers 


FOREIGN. 


Tae English fish crop is unusually large The Pope 
asks the Emperor of Austria to protect the Church within 
his dominions The ex-Empress of the French and her 
son have broken off relations with Prince Napoleon 
Nearly all the British troops belonging to the Ashantee 
.A Carlist force 
of 35,000 men is threatened in front and rear by Repub- 
lican troops....The Atcheenese are mustering for a 
general attack on the Dutch....An urn containing a 
large number of Roman coins has been found near Milan, 
by some workmen who were engaged in laying the 
foundations of a house at Torre del Terti....Sir Garnet 
Wolseley will go to Malta or Aden to meet the remains 
of Dr. Livingstone and escort them to England... .The 
return of the Conservative Party to power was celebrated 
in Derry by a torchlight procession and bands of music. 
~ The Colonial Treasury authorities in Cuba 
propose to the Madrid Government to admit Mexican 
and South and Central American doubloons at the official 


| Valuation of $17, the same as Spanish doubloons, and 


such as are easily injured, if rightly handled, can be pro- | 


tected by giving them a coat of collodion. 
is well known, is a solution of gun-cotton in a mixture 
of alcohol and ether. The collodion may be mixed with 
parafline, stearine, castor oil, ete Pencil sketches of 
this treatment are rendered clearer, and may therefore 
be copied more easily. 


Giant PowprER.—About 600,000 
powder were made on the Pacific Slope in 1873, and all 
| sold in California and the adjacent Territories. The 
| Comstock Mine alone used 100,000 pounds. No. 1 sells 
for 75 cents, and No 2 for 50 cents per pound. The 
sales show an increase of 30 per cent. over those of 
1872. There are several fuse factories in California, one 
of which made 7,000,000 feet, or over 1,300 miles, in 
1873 
A New electric whistle for locomotives is now coming 
into use in France. It is intended to take the place of 
| Switch signal opening the switch causes a copper 
plate, a ort distance off in the roadway, to become 
| electrified. A metallic brush on the engine transfers the 
| current to the whistle, which is opened, and remains 


pounds of giant 








open until steam is shut off by the engineer. If the 
engineer is neglecting his duty, the fact is at once made 
kuown by the continuous sound of the whistle 


ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA IN PLants.—Dr. Burdon 


San 








derson has communicated some very remarkable investi 

! to the British Association for the Advance nt 
ee on the irritabilit amd’ contraction o 1e 

well known plant, the Venus Flytrap. By a remarkable | 

series of experiments, made with tlhe aid of Sir William 


Thompson's galvanometer, he has sh 
organs of this and other sensitive | 
correspondence of funct 


wh tbat in certain 
wits there exists a 


on between oo and the motor 





organs of animals to a remarkable degree. He especially 
| investigated the question as to whether these contractile 
| actions are accompanied by the sar electrical changes 
aa those that occur in the contraction { the muscles 


! of animals, 


Collodion, it | 


American $20 pieces at the valuation of $21, with the 
fractions thereof in proportion....The British emigra- 
tion returns show that the emigration last year was 
greater than in any yearsince 1854... .The first railroad 
in India was completed and the first train of cars started 
in 1852. Since that time five thousand miles of rail 
ways have been built and put into operation... . Experi 
ments to organize a pigeon post are being made in 
Hungary, under the directions of the Minister of War 
A body of officers at Komorn are engaged in fixing the 
stations for this service, which would be of great utility 
in caso of war....The Vendi me Column is more than 
half completed. ...A two-cent paper, printed in English, 
is published in Venice Rome is to have street-cars. 
In the market-place of Coomassie is a monstrous basin 

of brass, wherein a pebble is solemnly deposited when- 
ever the Ashantees go to fight. It isso full that the stone 
commemorating their invasion of Fanteeland had to be 
placed with the greatest care to avoid overthrowing the 
pile .By the burning of the London Pantechnicon, 
paintings by Reynolds, Turner and other great masters 
were destroyed, involving a loss on these works of art 
75 Sir Richard Wallace lost pictures 

valued at $750,000; Mr. Wynn Elfis lost paintings 
worth $1,000,000, and Sir S. Fitzgerald to the extent of 
$1,000,000....Some three thousand Mussulman pil- 
grims have arrived at Suez The largest merchant 
ship afloat, except the Great Eastern, has just been 
launched at Glasgow, by the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company. She is 360 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 4,820 
tons measurement, and is named the Iberia... .In 1850 
the cotton, wool, worsted, flax and silk mills of Great 
Britain employed 596,000 persons, the accidents amount- 
ing to 4,158, which was one accident to 143 operatives. 
In 1870 there were in all 4,230; but as the hands num- 
bered $92,000, the proportion of acciuents is reduced to 
210 operatives On the 14th of February the weather 
was intensely cold in Rome, and the whole Island of 
Sivily red with a deep coating of snow....An 
exploring party dispatched by the Queensland Govern- 





was cove 


ment to eXumine the coast north of that part of 
Australia has returned with news of a satisfactory cha- 
racter Thousands of acres of the richest sugar-growing 
land were found, two new species of bananas discovered, 
and numerous additions made to the list of the flora of 
tropical Australia One M. Raspail, in Paris, has been 
senlenced to two veurs’ imprisonment and fined 1,000 
francs, and lis son sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment and a tine of 5v0 francs, for having published in 


the Almanack Mctéorologique an apology for acts con 
demuned bv the law as crimes Of the 1,535 news 
papers ” ublished in Great Britain 314 are in London, 915 
t inces of England, 58 in Wales, 147 in Scot 
151 iu Ireland, and 18 in the Chanue) Islands 
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TO CHARLES SUMNER, 
BY 
Joun G, WHITTIER. 

A Quarter of a Century Ago. 
“1 MALL need hast thou of words of praise from me. 
4 Thou knowest my heart, dear friend, and well 

canst guess 

That, even though silent, I have not the less 
Rejoiced to see thy actual life agree 
With the large future which I hoped for thee, 
When years ago, beside the Summer sea, 
White in the moon, we saw the long waves fall 
Baftled and broken from the rocky wall, 
That, to the menace of the brawling flood, 
Opposed alone its massive quietude, 
Calm as a fate; with not a leaf nor vine 
Nor birch spray trembling in the still moonshine, 
Crowning it like God’s peace. I sometimes think 
That night scene by the sea prophetical 
(For Nature speaks in symbols and in signs, 
And through her pictures human fate divines)— 
That rock wheretrom we saw the billows sink 
In murmuring rout, uprising clear and tall 
In the white light of heaven, the type of one 
Who, momently by error’s host assailed, 
Stands strong as Truth, in greaves of granite mailed; 
And, tranquil-fronted, listening over all 
The tumult, hears the angels say, Well done! 





THE SECRET OF THE 


COTTONWOOD. 
A TALE OF FLORIDA. 
BY 


FRANK RICHARDS. 


CHAPTER V.—LISETTE’S BOOTS. 


RS. SENTER would not have asked of the 
Frenchman the service he seemed now so 
willing to render if she had not known that 
there would soon be an opportunity for its 

performance. As she had been told to expect, 
there sailed into the bay, about a week after her 
vonversation with Monsieur Vallon, the schooner on 
which he had hoped to reach St. Augustine. It was 
now returning to Mobile, and on it the Frenchman, 
a second time, secured his passage. And it was 
well he had the opportunity of leaving St. Marks as 
he did, for his money was nearly gone. His travel- 
ing expenses were advanced him by Mrs. Senter, but 
he vowed to himself that as soon as opportunity 
arrived he would send the money back to her— 
every real of it. 

It was very hot—remarkably so, in fact—on that 
day in early Summer when Monsieur Vallon for 
the first time set foot in the streets of Mobile. 

The city rather surprised him. His experience 
in America had not led him to expect to see a town 
with good, and even handsome, houses, neat shops, 
and prosperous-looking people; and where, in ten 
minutes, he actually met three Frenchmen! 

Of the last of these he inquired his way to a 
tavern, and was directed to one on an adjoining 
street, where our young friend found comfortable 
accommodations and a good—really good—bottle 
of claret, which looked and tasted like the wine of 
Paris days. 

After a late dinner Vallon sent the letter with 
which he had been intrusted toits address. He sent 
it by a servant of the house, and also inclosed to Mr. 
Senter his name and present place of lodging. 

This little business over, our young friend betook 
himself to the piazza, and, puffing away at some 
good tobacco, he began to think of himself and his 
own concerns. ‘* Mobile,’’ thought he, ‘‘ must cer- 
tainly be a pleasant place. Three Frenchmen in 
ten ininutes in the street, and several of my coun- 
trymen in this house! When I shall have finished 
my little affair with the good Senter—that is, if he 
is not altogether a coward—-I shall, circumstances 
permitting, take up my abode here, get something 
to do through some of these French people, and 
save money enough to return to France—in case I 
I do not hear from my family in good time.”’ 

Now this was pleasant. It was the next best 
thing to going home; and, indeed, if things turned 
out properly, it would be the first step towards a 
return to France. 

After all, that tin box expedition had not been 
such an unlucky affair as he had thought. Here 
was a pleasant place to live; here were his own 
countrymen; here were many of those adjuncts of 
civilization with which he had so long been unac- 
quamted; and here, it was very probable, he could 
support himself comfortably. Altogether a de- 
lightful prospect. 

Just at that moment he saw Lomruge in the 
street ! 

With a sudden exclamation, and a bound down 
the steps of the piazza, Vallon stood by the side of 
the stately Indian. Despite the imperturbable 
traits which he had inherited from the originator of 
his race, Solemn Water give a little jump 2 : the ex- 
cited Frenchman clapped him on the shoulder. He 
could not help it. 

“What! Lomruge! Is this really you? What 
have you done with that paper I gave you?” cried 
Vallon. 

‘‘Umph!”’ said the Indian, now continuing his 
walk. ‘* My white brother is here, I see.” 

“‘ That is nothing to see,’’ said Vallon, walking by 
the side of his grave companion. ‘“ But what I 
want now is the paper I gave you on the St. 
Johns.” 

**You know English, now!’ said Lomruge. 

‘Yes, I have learned to speak it better; but that 
has nothing to do with the paper. Do you under- 
stand enough English to know that I am anxious 
about it?” - 

This remark did not prove to be a wise one, for 
it gave the Indian a cue which he was not slow to 
take up. 

*‘Good-by!”’ said he, turning the corner of a 
cross street. ‘Solemn Water is glad his brother 
has learned so much,” and he stepped off rapidly. 

But Vallon was not to be foiled in that way. In 
an instant he stood in front of the Indian. 

*‘Look here, Lomruge!” said he. ‘‘ There is a 
calabozo in this town, and into it you go if you do 
not render me an account of iy property. Do 
ps see that soldier? Answer me, or I cail to 

im. 


“What is it that my brother wants?” said the 
Indian. 

“ What is it? You rascal—you know very well 
what it is!’ cried Vallon. ‘* Where is that paper 
that I gave you on the St. Johus, and of which I 
told you to be so careful. Have you it yet, or have 
you given it to any one?” 

Said the Indian : ‘i gave it to him who owned it.” 

“To him who owned it!” cried Vallon. ‘ And 
who was he?’ 


« Lomruge,’’ said he, ‘‘ tell me your story from 
the time I was separated from you. Don’t leave 
| anything out—and here’s a couple of dollars for 
you. 
~ Solemn Water turned his eyes upon the money 
just long enough for them to twinkle once upon the 
»rize, and thev contemptuously pocketing it, he re- 
ated his adventures, They made the following 
story: 

When he had escaped from the Spaniards, and 
left Vallon in their Tends, he struck across the 
country to the Santa Fé River, where he joined a 
hunting party of Seminoles. They had quite fair 
luck, and he, having some money, bought all the 
skins he could carry, and took them over to the 
mouth of Suwanee River, where there was a camp 
of white hunters, to whom he sold his peltry. 
While in this camp he showed the paper that 
Vallon had given him to one of the men of the 
party. The hunter read it, and on seeing the name 
of Anna Seabright, immediately told the Indian that 
he knew where the father of Anna Seabright, the 
only person of that name in St. Marks, was now to 
be found. He was in Mobile, where the hunter had 
left him a short time since. The man told the In- 
dian that he had no idea what the paper or the tin 
box was worth to any one, but he advised him to 
take it to Mobile and give it to Henry Senter, the 
father of the person whose name was on the paper. 
Asa further inducement he oflered him a passage 
in his vessel, which was about returning with its 
freight of peltry to Mobile; and on the voyage 
he kept him in healthful occupation by allowing 
him to assist in the partial curing and packing of 
the skins, which the weather made necessary. 
When he reached Mobile the Indian easily foun? 
Mr. Senter, and gave him the paper. 

‘* For how much?" asked Vallon. 

The Indian looked at him with his quick black 
eyes. ‘len dollars,” said he. 

‘*He must have thought it worth something,” 
mused Vallon, and then he said: ‘* And how are 
you going to get back again?” 

**T shall wait for my white brother of the hunt,” 
said he, ‘** and | will go back in his big canoe.” 
‘But there will be no skins to clean and cure 
this time,”’ said Vallon, ** and he will not take you 
for nothing.”’ 

The Indian made no reply to this, but stood gaz- 

ing fixedly on the ground, and as Vallon seemed 
suddenly to fall into a refiective mood, the Indian 
soon walked silently away. 
The young Frenchman now slowly returned to 
the tavern. His mind was disquieted by the story 
of the Indian. And yet, why should it be? Who 
on earth was more properly entitled to look for 
these deeds than the husband and stepfather of 
those who owned them? Well, at all events, he 
would trouble himself no more about the matter. 
If the Senters did not choose to look for the box, 
now that they knew all about it, it was none of his 
business. He would settle himself down in Mobile 
and make money. 

When he reached the tavern the servant whom 
he had sent with the letter gave it back to him. 


| Vallon opened his eyes at this. 


to New Orleans a week ago. 

This was annoying. Valion had promised Mrs. 
Senter to deliver this letter to her husband, and she 
had supplied him with money for that purpose. 
Was he not bound to follow the man up? 

‘*Confound the letter!’’ he thought. ‘If it was 
but in the owner’s possession | would wash my 
hands of the Senter family in that instant.’’ 

He thought over the vexatious matter the whole 
evening, and he went to bed thinking of it. But 
‘he finally came to the conclusion that he could not 
go to New Orleans. In the first place, he had not 
money sufficient for a trip to that place, and, if he 
could reach it, how was he to know that Senter 
would not then be on his way up the Mississippi, or 
across the Gulf? He had brought the letter here, 
and had so far fulfilled his trust. He would now 
use every means to forward it to Senter, provided 
he could discover his address; and would, by the 
first opportunity, inform Mrs. Senter of the state of 
affairs. Having come to these conclusions, he went 
to sleep. 

On a bright morning of a Southern Winter, seven 
months after this, Charles Vallon awoke. It must 
not be understood that he had slept all this time— 
by no means. He had been more profitably em- 
pause than during any previous seven months of 

is life. Well educated, of a pleasant address, and 
making rapid progress in the English language, he 
had ——— a situation as entry clerk in a mer- 
cantile house, and already had fair prospects of 
advancement. 

He had taken lodgings with a pleasant French 
family, and began to see the beginning of a travel- 
ing fund. be 

He had long ago called at the house where Mr. 
Senter’s letter was to have been left, but his rela- 
tives—-very distant ones their manner seemed to 
prove them—knew nothing about the planter ex- 
cepting that he had gone to New Orleans, or, at 
least, had started for that city. So Vallon had the 
letter still in his possession. He had sent an ac- 
count of his proceedings and ill success to Mrs. 
Senter, but had received no answer. 

After breakfast. on this charming Winter morn- 
ing, Vallon was leaving the house for his place of 
business, when Mademoiselle Lisette, the more 
than pretty daughter of his hostess, came running 
up to him. In her hand she held a pair of little 
boots—such as our grandmothers wore, and our 
granddaughters wear. 

“Oh, Monsieur Vallon!’’ she cried; ‘‘see my 
boots for the masquerade! Wiil they not accord 
charmingly with my costume? They were the 
boots of my mother. She brought them from dear 
Paris. But the heels! see, monsieur, the beautiful 
red is almost gone. What can I do with them?” 

“Will they fit you, Mademoiselle Lisette ?”’ said 
Vallon, with a smile. ‘‘ Such little boots !’’ 

‘Oh, monsieur !’’ said she, with a charming little 
shrug. ‘‘ For example!”’ 

“But these heels,’’ said Vallon, ‘‘ they might 
surely be made as red as ever. I will take them 
with me to the warehouse, if you like, mademoi- 
selle, and I have no doubt I shail find some pigment 
there that will make them like new heels.” 

So saying, he slipped them in his wide coat- 
pockets. 

“And I can wear them by to-morrow night? Oh, 
monsieur, | thank you!’ said Liset‘e; and she 
seemed perfectly willing to stand there by the door 
and say a great deal more, but Monsieur Vallon 
was in such a hurry! He was always in a hurry, 
it seemed to her. 

There are some people who, if they have a par- 
ticular friend that they are desirous of meeting, 
will invariably turn down A Street at the very mo 
ment that that friend is coming up B Street; or if 
said friend happens to drop in at a shop or a house, 
| these unfortunate people will be sure to stop at the 
same place a few minutes after he has left. With- 
out having the traits of the celebrated ‘‘ No Eyes” 
they have just about as much success in the obser- 





“The father of the papoose whose name was on | vation line, and have, besides, the additional dis- 


it. I gave it to him.” 
“ And who was he?’ asked Vallon. 
“Henry Senter,’ said the Indian. 


an of knowing that they do not deserve their 


| But Vaiion was not one of this kind. Had he 


Mr. Henry Senter was not in Mobile. He had gone‘ 


been, he would have turned out of Conti Street into 
Joachim, or St. Joseph's, which were either of 
them quite as convenient for him as Conception 
Street. But down the latter he turned, and had 
walked but a few hundred feet when something fell 
with a bang on the sidewalk in front of him. 

He stopped and picked it up. ; 

It was an old reading-book, and he recognized 
itina moment. He had read the most of its quaint 
old tales under the trees at St. Marks. 

He looked up at the house, in front of which he 
stood, and there, at a window, was Anna Seabright. 

She burst into a loud laugh. 

**] was just wondering,”’ she said, ‘‘ who I could 
give that old book to. And you came at that very 
minute. You are the very person to haveit. You 
used to like it so much.” 

Vallon looked up at the house without appearing 
to notice these remarks, 

** Do you live here ?”’ said he. 

“Yes, sir, | live here,”’ said Anna. 
know that?” 

‘* Is your mother here also?” 

‘* She lives here, too,”’ said Anna. 

“Can [see her?” inquired Vallon. 

“If you will come in you can,”’ said Miss Sea- 
bright, drawing her head in at the window. Ina 
few moments she appeared at the door, and ush- 
ered Vallon into a prettily furnished sitting-room on 
the first floor. There she left him, and her mother 
soon made her appearance. 

‘**T thought you were in France, sir!’’ said Mrs. 
Senter, as she coldly extended him her hand. 

** But I have not yet been able to return there,” 
said Vallon. ‘* And you—it is a surprise to see you 
in Mobile.” 

‘*We have been living here for a month,” said 
the lady. ‘‘I wrote to you a long time ago, in an- 
swer to your communication, which reached me 
after many delays. Did you receive my letter?” 

**T never saw it,’’ said Vallon. 

** And have you ever delivered the letter to Mr. 
Senter?” 

**T have heard nothing from him. I have the 
letter still, and will return it to you. Believe me, I 
have tried every means to discover his address, that 
I might send it to him.” 

‘**T have no doubt of it,’’ said Mrs. Senter. ‘* I am 
much obliged.’ And then they talked of Vallon’s 
welfare and prospects. 

Quite soon Anna appeared, attired for a walk, and 
carrying a couple of books in her hand. 

‘“‘T am going to school now, mother, and I will 
bid you also good-by, Mr. Reading-scholar,’’ and 
with a kiss tor her mother and a hand for Mr. 
Vallon, the merry little thing skipped away. 

‘‘She has advantages here, I presume,’’ said Val- 
lon, ‘* that she could not have at St. Marks. Do you 
intend returning there in the Summer ?”’ 

‘“‘T shall never return there,’ said Mrs. Senter, 
looking out of the window. Then, after a pause, she 
said: ‘‘ You may as well know, sir, that after Mr. 
Senter’s departure his affairs were found to be in 
the greatest disorder, and the creditors soon pressed 
their claims in such a manner as to make it neces- 
sary to sell the plantation. Out of everything, | 
only saved enough to support myself and daughter 
in an economical manner. We occupy but part of 
this house, and are obliged to be prudent ‘The es- 
tate is not settled yet, and when it is, I shall proba- 
bly go home to my friends in Charleston. And 
this brings me to speak to you of that tin box 
which has so often been referred to. If you will 
give me a full written description of the place where 
you concealed it, | will cal it to one of my family 
—a lawyer—in Charleston. He knows a great deal 
about the affairs of the late Mr. Seabright, and if he 
thinks the matter worth investigating, he will send 
an agent to search for it. If the papers are of value 
at all, they will be of service at this time.”’ 

‘“*Madame,”’ said Vallon, *‘ you may remember 
that, for the greater safety of the box, | intrusted a 
description of its location to an Indian, who was 
alterwards separated from me when I was taken 
prisoner. This Indian has given the paper to one 
who is, perhaps, the most suitable person to attend 
to the recovery of the box.” 

‘** And who is that?” said the lady, quickly. 

‘*Mr. Senter,’’ said Vallon. 

‘* Mr.—Senter?”’ said she. Of all persons in the 
world—to give it to him !”’ 

“ And why, madame ?” said the astonished Vallon. 
‘‘ That affair of his may all blow over. It has prob- 
ably already done so. And when your husband 
returns to you——”’ 

‘* He will not return,” said Mrs. Senter, turning 
her face again to the window. ‘‘ We have parted 
for ever.” 

Vallon arose, stood undecided for a moment, and 
then said, bitterly: 

‘*Madame, I have been of injury to you ever since 
I have known you. Intending to do the best, I have 
done the worst that I could do. But if 1 can—if 
man can—lI will undo some of it. I bid you good- 
day, madame ;”’ and he stepped to the door. 

**Monsieur Vallion!”’ cried the lady, *‘remain a 
moment. Will you tell me this? You intend to go 
after that box, do you not?’ 

“T do, madame,” said Vallon. 

** Well, sir, let me say to you—if you would really 
serve me—if you would——” And then, with her 
eyes on the carpet, and her face clouded with em- 
barrassment and anxiety, she said in English: “ If I 
could but — to him as a friend.”’ 

‘“And why not?’ cried Vallon, passionately. 
“Do you believe that I am not worthy to be so 
addressed ?—that I am purposely your enemy ?” 

‘Mr. Vallon,” said she, quietly, ‘‘ I did not know 
you understood English. You remember, we have 
always conversed in French. You are not my 
enemy at all, and I willspeak to you as a friend.” 

“ And I, madame,” said Vallon, ‘‘ will act as 
one. 

‘‘T hope you may,” said Mrs. Senter, and with a 
little hesitancy she continued: ‘You ought to 
know, sir, why Mr. Senter made that assault upon 
you; why I met with my mishap; why every- 
ag, bee. gpm that did happen. It was because 
Mr. Senter conceived a jealousy of you. I blush 
to speak of such things, but it was the scle cause 
of those terrible events. You had a secret with 
me, and I would not reveal it to Mr. Senter; 
for, even then | knew that he had been dealing un- 
fairly with my daughter’s property, and I deter- 
mined that whatever this might be, he should know 
nothing of it. Now, sir, can you not understand 
why, with this well-known reason for Mr. Senter’s 
conduct, I should be anxious to give no further ba- 
sis for idle and malicious talk? This is why, sir, I 
sent you with the letter to this city. I might have 
forwarded it by the vessel on which you sailed, but 
I did not wish you to remain in St. Marks. I under- 
stood, too, that you desired to leave the place, and, 
with the precautions I had taken, I knew you would 
run no further danger. Had Mr. Senter read m 
letter, he would have not dared to have met you.’ 

Vallon looked up from the floor on which his 
eyes had been steadfastly fixed for the last minute 
or two, but he said nothing. 

** And now, six,’’ continued Mrs. Senter, “ you see 
why I do not wish you to undertake the recovery of 
the box—why, above all things, | would not liave 


** Didn't you 





you engaged in the affair in opposition to Mr. 
Senter. | believe that you would be a goud friend 





to me, but Fortune has decreed that you cannot 
be.”’ 


‘Fortune is hard,’ said Vallon. ‘*She may not 
decree me to act as your friend, but I shall be one 
all the same. My eyes are open; and, if I can 
Do not start—I will do nothing rash—nothing you 
will regret. But I shall not forget what reparation 
lowe you. Adieu. I may not come and see you, 
but I will write to you betore I act.”’ 

‘*Mr. Vallon,’’ said the lady, with a smile, “ you 
may come and see me whenever you think it 
yroper. I trust entirely in you.’’ And she guve 
fim her hand, not so coldly this time. 

After he had been at his desk about an hour, 
Charles Vallon remembered Lisette’s boots. If 
they were not painted soon, they would not dry in 
time for the jé/e, to-morrow night. He_ hastily 
pulled one from his right-hand pocket, but the 
other—where was it? Not in that pocket, or any 
other, for he searched well. And a lady’s boot is 
not easily lost in one’s pocket. It will not mix up 
with small change, toothpicks and keys, as ladies’ 
rings and ladies’ hair are apt to do. 

He had lost that boot! 

That beautiful boot of her mother! that boot 
from the dear Paris! 

Where could he have lost it? If in the street, it 
was gone for ever. If in a house—ali! there was 
but one house where it could have been lost. 

Snatching his hat, Vallon hurried away to the 
house in Conception Street. 

He was readmitted by a negro woman, and in the 
sitting-room he found Mrs. Senter, sewing ruffles. 

“Tam glad you have reconsidered your resolu- 
tion about never coming to see me,’’ said she, with 
a smile. 

‘“Ah, madame,” said Vallon, a trifle embarrassed, 
‘you must pardon me——" 

**Oh, don’t mention it!’ she said. ‘* You must 
certainly have been uneasy about our healths. It 
has been more than half an hour ——” 

**Madame,”’ said Vallon, ‘‘ you amuse yourself 
with me. Believe me, | ‘would not have again in- 
truded on you had it not been sg 

‘| know,” she said, laughing. * It is this,"’ and 
she held up the missing boot. 

Ah! one can see now where little Anna got her 
laughing eyes and her roguish manner ! 

He did not immediately take the boot. 

“Don’t you want it?” said she. 

‘Certainly, madame. It is one of a pair that 
for a young person at my lodgings I shall redden 
the heels. | dropped it here.” 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Senter, resuming her ruffling, 
and a graver mood, * | found it soon after you leit; 
and now sit down for one moment, and let me say 
something to you,’’ and she leaned towards him. 
** Ever since I sawit,”’ she said, ‘ | have been think- 
ing of you—and it, and I have thought this: You 
spoke of acting for my interests and those of Anna; 
and I have no doubt that you have some good plan. 
But I beg of you to think no more about it, but just 
to give me the instructions about the tin box, and T 
will see that something is done. You do not know 
how wise | am—how well I understand human 
nature, especially our hot Southern nature. You 
may not think it now, but [ very much fear that 
some time you may regret having concerned your- 
self in our affair, especially as it ought to be kept a 
secret; and for this reason especially, let me beg of 
you, my dear sir, to do nothing for us that might 
interfere with your interests elsewhere.” 

‘*Madame,” said Vallon, rising, ‘‘I have no in- 
terests elsewhere.” 

And he bowed, and departed. 


’ 


CHAPTER VI.—THE COTTONWOOD AND THE 
LEMON-TREE. 

TVA masquerade was very delightful. Lisette 

danced off nearly all the red paint from her 
heels; and, tired enough, Charles Vallon took her 
home to her mother, when the gray dawn was just 
beginning to light up the beautiful bay. Monsieur 
Vallon had but little sleep that morning: and it is 
not surprising that when, in the evening, he sat 
down in a coffee-room, after a hard day's work, he 
fell asleep over his cup and his pipe. At the table 
next above him sat another customer, and he, too, 
was fast asleep: but, after a hall-hours slum- 
ber, he was awakened, and politely shown the door 
by the waiter. 

‘They do not sleep here,’’ said the prudent 
garcon,. 

Vallon slept on, and was not disturbed. But, then, 
he was a regular customer. He took his coflee 
there every night, and it was easy to see that 
monsieur was fatigued. //e was never drowsy with 
wine. 

At the table behind Monsieur Vallon sat two men, 
and they were not put out; but they did not go to 
sleep at all; they were talking too much for that. 

Said one: ‘*So you did not like New Orleans?” 

‘] liked it well enough,’ replied his companion ; 
“but what was I to dothere? Money is needed to 
enjoy that Frenchified place.” 

** And it is needed in Mobile, too, I should say.’ 

“But I don't intend to remain in Mobile, you 
know.” 

‘| didn’t know. Where are you going?” 

“T hardly know myself, Ned. Baltour sails to- 
morrow tor St. Augustine aud Havana, and | shall 
go on with him; but where I leave the vessel I can’t 
tell.’’ 

‘*Why don’t you come tous? You couldn't find 
a better place for a man of your tastes than Charles- 
ton. We are recovering trom the eflects of the 
great fire, and the city is spreading out in a lively 
way.” 

Spreading itself, is it? By-the-way, is property 
improving along the Cooper River?’ 

“It certainly s,’’ said Ned. ‘‘ Wharves and 
buildings are getting plentiful along there. And 
that always touches a sore point in me, for I once 
made a fvol of myself about Cooper River pro- 
a 7 
‘* How was that?” said the other. 

‘Ten years ago old William Seabright wanted to 
sell me eight acres on the river, just in the suburbs, 
and although he offered them to me as cheap as 
dirt -you know he was hard up then—I would not 
have them because there was something wrong 
about the title—I forget what. I ought to have 
run the risk for such property at such a price. Now 
I see what a fool I was.” 

** Just so,’”’ said the other, with his head between 
his hands and elbows on the table. ‘* Do you know 
anything about old William Anderson, the at- 
torney ?”’ 

‘*He went to Florida—St. Augustine.” 

“Yes, I know that; but has he returned to 
Charleston?” 

“1 don’t think he had when I left. I never heard 
of hisreturn. But 1 must go now ; glad | met you ; 
and, look here, old boy, | think, from the interest 
you take ih the penn Charleston is the very spot 
for you. You had better come over in the Spring.” 

** Well, perhaps I may, Ned. Good-by.”’ 

Ned gone, his friend remained sitting at the ta- 
ble; his head still resting on his hands. Presently 
he raised himself and took a paper from his pocket 
—a paper folded small and tightly. on which was 
written several lines in French. He was net a 
French scholar, but he managed, by various means, 
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to make out every word which this paper contained. 


He spread it out before him, and read it in a low 
mumble. Then thought he 
There is no doubt of it. Who could send such 
apers or parelme but Anderson ind what 
vuuld they be but the deeds of the Cooper River 
property 1 thought the Seabrights had settled 
it busines I know she wrote to Anderson about 
d s be I suppose, now, that they were 
ver sent Well, | shall not neglect the business 
it Indian has not been a dirty traitor, | may 
ome out all right. Once in my hands, I shall know 
vy to use them.”’ 
And the noble denuneiator of vile treason arose 
and approached the door of the cufe. As he 
passed Vallon, he slightly stumbled against the 


sleeper’s outstretched foot. 
rhe Frenchman started, and opened his eyes. 
Your pardon, sir,”’ said Mr. Se with a bow. 
\ said 
his eyes. 


With another pleasant bow to the gentleman he 


nter 


anporte, mo sieur,”’ Vallon, rubbing 


had attempted to murder, Henry Senter passed 
into the street; while Vallon, inwardly thanktul to 
that courtly person for having wakened him, rose, | 


paid his little bill and went home. 

It is doubtful if Lisette was the guardian-angel of 
Monsieur Charles. If she had not danced with him 
a great part of the preceding night, it is not proba 
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and a knife stay on a tree when thievish Indians are 
prowling around? Camped there buta day or two! 


They 1 ay have camped there the day alter the 
thing was stuck up! But they would not know 
that the moccasin meant dig; and to-morrow that 
red rascal shall come here, point out the tree, 

suffer for it. The Frenchman has not been seen in 


these parts, and if the box is gene, the Indian is the 
thief."’ 

Swiftly now, a nervous energy in his 
strokes, which inan like Senter, ex 
asperation rather than any better quality. he sent 
the canoe glancing down the river. Suddenly 
rounding a little point of reeds, he came upon an 
alligator, who had waked from his dreams of rap 
ture so late that he was just disappearing into the 
water when the canoe was upon him. Ha! ha! with 
what delight that angry man strikes the black mon 
ster with his paddle, as it glides into the depths by 
The blow does not seem to hurt the brute, 
but it seems to greatly please the man. 

Then, as if a little of his pent-up rage had been 
spent, he paddles more slowly to the Indian camp. 

Getting the canoe up on the beach, Senter walked 
up to a great pine-tree, against which he saw Sol- 


and with 


betokens, an 


his side. 


| emn Water gravely reclining. 


ble that he would have slept soundly while such an 
interesting conversation was going on behind his | 
back. 

But let us take the other side of the case. If she 


had not danced with him so steadily, would he not 
have awakened and have made himself known to 
Senter, and then—-what then? 

So, perhaps, she might have been his angel. 
Who knows ? 

Slowly, as it generally does, but far more de- 
lightfully than we Northerners can well imagine, 
Winter melted into Spring, and Spring expanded 
into Summer. Nature tried hard, during this season 
of mild transition, to believe that here, as in so 
many other quarters of the globe, she was passing 
from a state of stern privation into one of 
ibundance of all things Joyful. But the effort failed. 
It always does, down there. Even in the Summer of 
tulfillment one is apt to long for the Winter of 
promise—one gets so much when all is given. 

But the world of trees and flowers seemed to like 
the richness of the Summer. Although they did 
not experience all of the wonderful changes com 
mon to their sisters of the North—although in many 
cases they had no new clothes at all this year, but 
merely turned their old ones, still they were bright, 
luxuriant and full of tropic life. 

The alligators on the St. Johns—they liked the 
Summer, as they lay on their muddy beds amd 
slept, and grunted, and nursed their aspirations. 
Aspirations for the ducks; the lovely, soft, delicious 
ducks that traveled backward and forward all day 
in the air over the river. Some time or other one 
of them might make a misstroke with its wing, and 
slip and fall. 

And then- ! 

Oh, rapturous thought ! 

But never a duck made a slip with its wing. 

Oh, foolish alligators! Oh, folly of aspirations! 

And the cottonwood-tree liked the wgrmth and 
the soft mists of the Summer, and it stfhightened 
itself up and reached its branches higher and higher 
into the air. The lemon-tree, too, that grew by its 
side, it drooped its branches lower, and stretched 
them out wider and raised them up higher, and 
lovingly clasped the trunk of the cottonwood, as a 
child would clasp the knees of its tall young 
brother. 

On one of these Summer days there came across 
that narrow strip of lowland which separates the 
St. Johns River trom the Atlantic Ocean a party of 
four horsemen. They rode well, and although they 
had started from St. Augustine that morning, they 
were now near to the river, and it was but little 
after noon. He who rode first was Henry Senter, 
and with him were a Spaniard, a negro and an In- 
dian, and the Indian was the good Lomruge, or 
Solernn Water. <A trader by nature, this enter- 
prising individual had returned to St. Augustine— 
his ordinary headquarters—by the first opportunity, 
and was easily persuaded by Senter, who made in- 
quiries for him immediately upon his arrival, to 
accompany this little expedition as its guide. 

The horsemen had not taken the route over which 
Vallon had passed a year and a half before. They 
had pressed more to the north, that they might 
strike the river where an Indian camp had lately 
been established, and where they might procure 
a canoe: for his Indian aid had informed Senter 
that it would be much easier to find the place 
where the box had been buried from the water 
than from the land. This plan seemed to suit Sen- 


ter’s views exactly, and after they had reached the | 
| deck, 


camp, and had had their noonday meal, he made 
immediate demands for a canoe. When all was 
ready, Solemn Water prepared to accompany him; 
but to his surprise (for Indians can be surprised) 
Senter forbade it. 

‘*No,’’ said he to the Indian, “I will go alone. 
I know exactly where the tree ought to be, and I 
will find out tor myself whether this is a trick you 
have been trying to play on me.” ’ 

And to himself he said: 

“ How do I know what may be in the box besides 
papers and parchments? I want no witnesses with 
me.’ 

Solemn Water made no reply, but majestically 
moved back into the camp. 

Senter was a good paddler, and he sent the canoe 
skimming over the tranquil waters of the St. Johns. 
He knew that he would not have to proceed more 
than a mile up the river before he would come to 
the place where the marked cottonwood-tree ought 
to be. He had made the most particular inquiries 
of the Indian, and was convinced that if any one 
could find the spot he could. 

He paddled near the eastern shore, and now went 
slowly, picking out with his eye every cottonwood- 
tree which grew near the bank. The one of which 
he was in search should be so conspicuous-—so the 
Indian had said-- that he could not fail to distinguish 
it, even if the moccasin had fallen from it, or the 
beads had lost their color. But as Solemn Water 
had seen the Frenchman drive his kmfe deep into 
the young wood of the tree, and as the red beads 
were of the bright glass which misis or rain could 
never discolor, he had not thought either of these 
contingencies probable. 

Senter paddled until he was sure he must have 


rich | 





passed the place, and yet no cottonwood, stauding | 


alone and prominent by the river-bank, decked off | 


by a brilliant badge, met his eye. 

\nd still further and further he paddled, and 
slower was his motion, and keener his search. 

\s he passed it, the cottonwood waved its 
branches over his head, and the lemon-tree clung 
closer to her tall young friend, and wrapped her 
green and lovely arms around his trunk—moccasin, 
hunting-knife and all. 

For an hour he paddled slowly up the river, and 
then he paddled slowly back. 

Then he rested a little while. 

‘* The deuce take the fools !"’ said he. ‘‘ A cotton- 
wood-tree and a moccasin! Can aman dig under 
& whole forest? And how long would a moccasin 


‘* Look here, you rascal !"’ said he to the Indian, 
‘come over here with me. Ihave something to say 
to you.” 

rhe Indian rose, and together they walked into 
the thick wood on the right of the camp. 

In about a quarter of an hour Solemn Water re 
turned alone. 

Where is our white brother?” 
maiden, in dirty leggings. 

‘*My white brother was a fool, and he is dead.” 
said Solemn Water, as he calmly walked into the 
centre of the encampment. 

Very soon after this the Spaniard slipped into the 
thick woods into which Senter had gone with the 
Indian, and in a few minutes he came quickly back 
again. In a very few minutes more he and the 
negro were galloping like mad towards St. Augus- 
tine. 

Before nightfall that encampment had entirely 
disappeared, and it was quite light, when silently 
and swiftly Solemn Water paddled his canoe up the 
St. Johns. 

When he reached the neighborhood of the cotton- 
wood-tree, he paddled slowly. 

** The fool was right,’ he grunted ; “ the moccasin 
is gone?” 

It so happened that the very first alligator which 
that night roamed through the woods to the right of 
the late Indian encampment on the river-bank was 
the fellow who had been struck in the back in the 
afternoon. 

Now, was this a piece of special justice, or was 
it the same blind luck that might have befallen any 
of his friends or relations? 

Nobody knows. 

At any rate, the alligator had not the slightest 
idea on the subject. 

» * 


sked an Indian 





~” * * 

It was three months after the death of her hus- 
band, when Mrs. Senter heard of it, by a vessel 
from St. Marks. The news had come there from 
St. Augustine. 

But, though he had died in the flesh only three 
months before, he had long been dead to her. She 
never told the story of her life with Henry Senter. It 
had been well if there had been no such story to tell. 


To be continued.) 


TORPEDO PRACTICE AT KEY WEST. 
HE result of the torpedo practice in Florida 
Bay, on Wednesday, February 25th, was con- 

sidered successful. It was the first real exhibition 
of the new torpedo system. The typical object 
to be destroyed was a raft made of barrels lashed 
together; and as each vessel came alongside, she 
was to thrust her torpedo under the raft and de- 
stroy it, if possible. The Wabash had three torpe- 
does lashed to her swinging-boom, and at the 
proper time they exploded, throwing a tremendous 
column of water into the air and upsetting the raft. 
The Colorado did the most execution. 
practice the rigging of the vessels was crowded 
with sailors. Our illustration represents the explo- 
sion of the Colorado’storpedoes. A general idea of 
the mechanical apparatus with which the torpedoes 
are worked is givenin the diagram. A swinging-boom 
is fastened to the ship’s side, supplemented by ¢ 
spar, to which the torpedo is fastened. The torpe- 
does are of cast-iron, weighing 100 pounds each, and 
they are connected with the batteries on shipboard 
by electric wires running along the spars and 
booms. 


During the | 


The boom can be readily moved in any | 


| 


| 
or 





| Grand Opera House in New York. 


position under the water, under a ship, or on its | 


When the torpedo is in the desired place, a 
slight pressure on the key of the battery explodes 
the torpedo with terrible power. 





ALFRED TENNYSON. 
A VISIT TO THE POET-LAUREATE OF 
ENGLAND. 

ANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN (says the 
| Scandinavian Review,) gives the following 
account of a visit he recently made to Alfred Ten- 
nyson : 

That was a melancholy meeting between me and 
the great English poet, in his quiet, unpretending 
home on the Isle of Wight. Fifteen years before, I 
had visited Alfred Tennyson in company with 
Charles Dickens. Then we were in the best of 
humor—Dickens’s sparkling wit carrying away with 
it, not only poor me, who have always had a weak- 
ness for humor, but even the grave Tennyson, who 
looks as if it cost him a labor to smile. 

At that time Tennyson was a fine-looking man, 
with black hair and beard, and his face was scarcely 
furrowed. I thought that I had greatly changed in 
those fifteen years; but Tennyson had evidently 
grown older much faster. 

As we shook hands we looked in each other's 
eyes, and his filled with tears. Why, | don’t know 
exactly ; 
memory of Charles Dicken 

Indeed, the words he uttered were these : 

“Ah, this time you come alone, Mr. Andersen. 
Do yon remember the theatrical performance at 
Gadshill?”’ 

“Why should IT not? The play was ‘ London 
Assurance,’ and the leading part was given by 
Charles Dickens.’ 

That was in 1858, and in the audience were Alfred 
Tennyson, Charles Reade, Goeschen, Delane, and 
others, whose names have since become famous. 

* What a time we had!" exclaimed Tennyson. 

* Yes,” I replied; ** and do youremember getting 
us out of bed at four o’clock in the morning, so that 
we might go with you to the Isle of Wight?” 

Of course he did, and he made me walk with him 





IT suppose it was a tribute paid to the | 


| novelty announced by Gye is Mii 


through the garden, as he had done fifteen years , 


before. 
There was the tablet to the memory of young 
Hallam. It looked somewhat dimmer in 1858, 


it had been surrounded in the most esthetic manner | 
with the finest growth of ivy. } 
‘‘ ivy seems to be your favorite plant,”’ I said to } 

Tennyson 
lo tell the truth, it is,”’ 


he replied. *‘ Ivy needs 





no nursing. It knows neither cold nor heat. It is | 

the plant of immortality.”’ 
But what about laurel?’ I rejoined. 
Laurel-wreaths,’’ he said, playfully, *‘ look well 


enough in pictures ; 
soon, 

rhis was a golden saying. How many writers 
have | seen wreathed in laurel, and how soon the 
laurel became dry and withered ! 

We returned to Tennyson's library. 


but in reality they wither too 


He showed 


me the manuscript of his first volume of poems. | 
opened the tirst page—‘* Where Claribel low 
lieth.”’ 


To me there is in this quiet little poem something 
indescribably charming. The small country grave- 
yard is described in a few lines, with such consum- 
mate ability that you actually believe yourself to be 
there; and that, while you inhale the fragrant 
breeze fanned by the branches of the tree, you 
seem to hear, as if coming from far away, that 
**ancient melody ” which will be sure to vibrate in 
your heart when you read ‘* Claribel,” provided 
you have a poetical vein in your bosom. 

‘** Tell me about dear Scandinavia,”’ said Tennyson 
to me. 

‘When I left the Sound,’ I replied, laughing, 
‘it was raining, and the Kattegat was lashed into a 
fury.”’ 

** Now,” he rejoined, ‘‘ that Kattegat of yours is 
horribly destructive of shipping-craft, but I take it 
to be the most interesting sea in Europe. Old Kan- 
neguy, the man-eating giant, was buried in it, right 
off the shores of Jutland. Kattegat, the young 
hero, overpowered him; but, when he himself died 
of a broken heart, on account of fair Sigrid’s faith- 
lessness, he swore he would never be at rest until 
the whole of Jutland was buried in the blue waters 
of the sea; and so his spirit storms and raves almost 
incessantly, giving the sea-painters sublime subjects, 
travelers the sea-sickness, and marine insurers the 
headache.” 

Tbe transition from the weird and sublime to the | 
laughable was so sudden and unexpected, that we 
both burst into hearty merriment. But this is the 
peculiarity of Tennyson’s genius, that he will sud- 
denly contrast the grandest flights of his imagination 
with something droll and ludicrous, which will 
startle yowat first, but ultimately fill you with all 
the more admiration for him. 

He asked me about my last writings. 
to my eyes, and exclaimed : 

** How can | be expected to do much, when my 
lights threaten every moment to go out?”’ 

Tennyson suggested an amanuensis. 

‘*No, no,” lreplied. ‘* I cannot dictate original 
matter. [ am at a loss to account for the faculty of 
some writers to do so. M. Thiers told me the other 
day that he dictated the whole of his * History of 
the Consulate and the Empire.’ I was amazed at 
this. I, for one, must be alone when I write. The 
presence of a secretary would disturb me. Did you 
ever dictate any of your works to a secretary ?’ 

‘*No, no,” he replied, eagerly. ‘‘ I think like you. 
Original composition through another person 
seems to me impossible. All the copy I ever sent 
to the printer was written with my own hand.” 

When I left him, he said to me: ‘ My old friend, 
both of us are past the meridian of li but I be- 
lieve there is still a great deal of work inus. You 
have eclipsed the splendid imagery of the‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ ”’ 

| interrupted with a deprecating gesture, saying: 
‘* And you have veritied what Macaulay wrote about 
your splendid language, that ‘ English in the right 
hands can sound as melodious as the tongues of 
Italy or Spain.” 

‘‘We part, then, with compliments,” said Ten- 
nyson. ‘It is good that both of us are sincere.” 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 
Lonpon has forty-two choral societies. 


Dion BovcicauLT opened at Booth’s the 26th of 


March. 


on 


Tue Jubilee Singers have been singing in Connecticut 
recently. 

Epwin Bootn’s wife has been playing to large houses 
in Brooklyn 

Tue celebrated Martini 


family replace Fox at the 


MADAME SCHILLER’S Boston 


largely attended. 


piano concerts in 
She is a fine artist. 


are 


Ir is said that Tony Pastor wishes to 
Garden, and turn it into an Alhambra 


buy Niblo’s 


tIGHARD WAGNER is said to be making preparations 
for a grand concert in Vienna this season 

WaGner will accept the proposition of the Khédive to 
write an opera for Cairo, on an Egyptian subject. 


Signor Torriant has returned from Havana to his 


position in the New York Conservatory of Music. 


Tue second opera season of the Winter is drawing to a 
close, and the great artists are soon to go to Europe. 


Govunon’s ‘* Stabat Mater’ has been sung at St. Ann’s 
Church, in New York, by M. Louis Dachauer’s choir, 
recently 

MLLE. AIMEE’S engagement at the Lyceum Theatre 
New York, is to last two weeks. Mlle. Aimee then goes 
to California 

A New drama, on local subjects, by Charles Gaylor, is 
mentioned a8 among the forthcoming attractions at 
Booth’s Theatre 

‘‘Lep Astray”’ is being presented in Cincinnati by a 
troupe that has Lingard there as long as the people dé- 
sire, if not longer. 

Miss ADELAIDE PaiLuips has organized a parlor opera 
troupe of six members to appear before lyceums, etc. 
Siguor Ferranti is a member. 

A WESTERN paper announces the coming of a star 
who will show ‘our benighted citizens how 
Shakespeare ought to be slung.” 


actor 


Min. SorTwerRN heard that the London Theatrical Fund 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


CHARLES SCMNER was in the Senate twenty three 


Bayarp Taytor had his pocket picked in Hamburg 
the other day 

Queen Vicroria has nine children and twenty one 
grandchildren 

Witkie Contins has his life insured in an Americen 
company for $10,000 

SENATOR ScuMNER Said that Car) Schurz’s last spee® 
was the speech of his life 

SECRETAKY BELKNAP denies that he has given hig 


wife $10,000 worth of diamonds 


LOCHEFORT ses when he gets his pardon to come 
paper 


the steamer NScolia 


prop 
to America and start a daily 
the 


CaPTaIn Lorrt, of has crossed 


Atlantic four hundred 
A. D. Bexcuerr, the artist, is in New York, painting 
apn order for a gentleman of this city 


and fifty time 


Ir is said that Mr. Forster’s book contains some in- 
teresting incidental remarks about Dickens. 


suys has o 


A WASHINGTON Schurz 
voice like the wind sighing through sugar-cane 


correspondent 


Tue Rev. Canon Charles Kingsley will spend the Suro 


mer in Colorado Springs, at the foot of Pike's leak 


Henry W. Raymonp, son of the founder of the New 
York Times, is law reporter on the Brooklyn Union 

Tue Chicago Post and Mail heads an article, * Our 
Blatherskites.’’ It is a report of Common Counc) pro- 


ceedings 
be the 
and to have money enough to back 


richest editor im 
his 


GrorGce W. Cuicps claims to 
the country, 
assertion 

the Port of Boston, de 
fellow-citizens, which is 


the new Collector of 
ovation from 


SIMMONS 
clined an his 
Suspicious 
prettiest of all 


i8 artless as she 


TILTON says that Vinnie Ream is the 
and another adds that she is 
is beautiful 

A New York physician offers a iver 
handled burial casket to every family that will agree 
employ him for a year 


sculptors 


silk lined, s1 


AFTER an illness of eighteen months, Hans Christian 
Andersen has recovered sufficientiy to resume bis literary 
labors in Southern Europe 

Tue German Premier is calicd Rabbi Bismarck now, 
because he showed the Jews of Prussia how to vote on 
Saturday without desecrating their Sabbath. 


the Christian Union says 
may 


SpeakinG of Mr. Bradlaugh 
it can conceive a future for England in which he 
play the part of a Patrick Henry or a Mirabeau 


Tue latest revelation of the Washington lady corre. 
spondent is that Nellie Grant’s marriage with a baronct 
was predicted some years since by an amateur fortune 
teller. 

Tue Pope is gathering all the sacred relics in from 
the various monasteries and nunnerics where they have 
reposed from time immemorial, aud placing them in the 
Vatican 

Ir is stated that a woman in Naugatuck who died 
from intoxication was not allowed burial in consecrated 
ground; but nothing is said of the men who went there 
from the same cause to be buried. 

Dr. Samvet Jonnson said he never took up a paper 
without finding something which he should have con 
sidered it a loss not to have seen. Ben. Butler, however, 
counts reading them a dead loss of time 


Ben, BuTLER has a capacious mansion at Lowell, an 
elegant Summer “ box ’’ and a sumptuous yacht at Glou- 
cester, a magnificent Winter establishment at Washington, 
with splendid carriages and horses, and colored servants 
in profusion. 

A KENTUCKY paper says that Governor Leslie is the 
best Governor Kentucky ever had ; that the people find 
that bard, honest sense is of far greater value to the 


State than any mental jimcrackery of astronomical 


| statesmanship. 


Ex-GovERNOR Foore, of Mississippi, who once offered 
$10,000 for an abolitionist’s scalp, and prophesied that 
he would call the roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker 
Hill Monument, dined with Wendell Phillips the other 
day, and the meeting was exceedingly iriendly. 


Tue Hon. J. L. Pennington, the present Governor of 
Dakota, was an apprentice-boy in the old Raleigh Star 
office thirty-three years ago. Ex-Governor Holden was 
foreman in the office at the time. And ex-President An 
drew Johnson was a journeyman tailor in the same town 


Miss Ciara E. Pumpron, of Boston, received a diploma 
at the Commencement of the Ophthalmic Hospital in New 
York City, and the President said that she was the only 
woman that received a diploma from that hospital, and 
the only one in the United States who possessed a 
diploma for their specialties. 


Tue French writer, Jules Verne, in his last book, 
makes a railway train—on its way to California—stop 
while two men fight a duel ; and this same train, when 
it is discovered that a railway bridge has been carried 
away, merely backs a few miles, and, putting on a full 
head of steam, leaps the chasm. 


Anna Dicftrnson lectured on the Social Evil question 
in St. Louis, whereupon the mayor and some of the 
clergymen were highly incensed. Then before leaving 
the city she made another speech on the same subject, 
which undoubtedly was the finest eflort of her life. A 
minister who did not agree with his timid brethren pre- 
sided. 

SipveyY Howarp Gay, who, in conjunction with William 
C. Bryant, is engaged on a popular History of the United 
States, is about to retire from the editorial staff of 
the New York Evening Post, where he will be succeeded 
by Albert G. Browne, of Boston, formerly secretary to 
Governor Andrew. Mr. Gay was at one time managing 
editor of the New York Tribune. 


WueEn George William Curtis was in London he went 
into a tailor-shop one day, and innocently supposing 
himself to be sufficiently cosmopolitan not to betray his 
nationality in person or voice, he asked to look at ma 
terial for vests, and was amazed at the response of the 
proprietor, who called out, *’Arry, show the Hamerican 
gentleman the tlowery weskets.”’ 





was $1,595 short, att end of the year, and promptly 
ent bis check for the whole 
ir costs $1,500 a night for an opera-singer to disap 


point an audience in Havana. Poor place tor a strictly | 
temperate artist to get suddenly indisposed, 

MApAmMrE GuyMARD has been re-engaged for three years | 
for the Grand Opera at Paris, at the rate of $11,000 a | 
She has for eighteen years been a favorite with | 
sian public 


vear 
the Par 

Tur artists engaged for the forthcoming London opera 
season are Nilsson, Titiens, Trebelli, Bettini, Lodi, Sin- 
galee, prime donne, Paladini (tenor), Behrens (basso), 
Campanini, Fancelli, St. Alba and Rizarelli. The only 
Marimon 

Tuk New York Vocal Society 
concert on the 30th of April 


purposes giving a 
Besides the customary 





variety of madriyais, glees and part-songs, the pro- 
gramine ig to embrace selections from Schumann’s | 
Puradise and the Peri trade's “The Erl-King’s | 
but | Daughter,’’ and other choral works. | 


Wort, the man milliner of Paris, is a native of Lin- 


colnshire, England. His father was a lawyer, but be 
came reduced, and his children had to shift for 
themselves. Charles Frederick went to Paris and 


learned to make dresses, He married one of the young 
women of the establishment, and together they 
gradually developed the most celebrated toilet manutac- 
tory in the world. They employ 1,000 work-peupie. 


have 


M. MICHELET was buried at Hy? res. He had a “civil” 
funeral—that is to say, no clergyman was present. 


M. Long, mayor of the town, received the body on its 
arrival at the cemetery. M. Allegre, Mayor of Toulon, 
then deyosited on the coffin a crown of immortelies, 
saying, as he did so, to M. Michelet’s widow : ‘‘ Madame, 
I place this crown on the coffin of a man who was the 
most complete expression of our national genius 
hree other crowns were presented by some of hia 
literary friends 
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LAUNCH OF THE NEW AMERICAN STEAMSHIP 


LAUNCHING OF A GREAT STEAMSHIP. 
Tr launching of the steamer Peking, at Chester, 


Pa., on March 18th, was a notable event in the | 


history of American shipbuilding. 


known ship architect, Mr. John Roach, of New 
York City. Special trains were sent out from New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington. Among the 
visitors were Senators Cameron, Ramsay, Norwood, 
Howe, Bogy and ex-Senator Cattell ; Congressmen 
Sawyer, Barry, Young, Page, Houghton, Eldridge, 
Wheeler,, Scofield, Curtis, Coburn and Harmer; 
tear-Admiral Reynolds, Commodore Jeffers, Chief 


Engineers Hanscon and Wood, and Second Secre- | 


tary of Mr. Robeson, Smith; President Sage, Vice- 
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WIRES TO BATTERY 


SPAR 


She was con- | 
structed for the Pacific Mail Company by the well- | 
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‘“CITY OF PEKING,’ OF THE PACIFIC MAIL LINE, 


President Hatch, of the Pacitic Mail Line, C. Wyman 
and many hundreds of distinguished citizens from | 
Boston, Providence, New York and intermediate 
points. The Naval Department of New York was 
represented by Constructor Hanscon, Chief En- 
gineer Henderson and Chief Engineer Sewell. The 
Navy Department of Philadelphia was represented 
by Commandant Mullany, Constructors Edward 
Hartt, Steele and Furness. 

The magnificent steamer rested on the ways 
alongside the City of Yeddo, another immense | 
steamship now building. The Peking is the largest 
iron vessel ever built, except the Great Eastern. 
She is 423 feet long by 48 feet beam, and over 5,000 
tons burden. She has four decks, and accommoda- 
tions for 150 cabin and 1,800 steerage passengers. 


BALLKS 


LENGTH OF SWINGINGBOOM & SPAR TOGETHER 50. Fe. 
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FROM THE ROACH SHIPYARDS, CHESTER, PA. 


She is well ventilated, beautifully furnished, and 
very strong. Her smoking-room, dining saloons, 
hospital and cabins are on a grand scale, and her 
state-rooms are roomy and comfortable. Her en- 
gines are of the most approved modern fashion, and 
she has ten lifeboats. 

Speaking of the launch, the Sun says ‘‘At a 
quarter past one the last prop was knocked from 
under the Peking, and the immense vessel slid from 
the ways into the stream, and rested like a swan on 
the bosom of a beautiful lake. Meantime a salute 
was fired, the band played, and five thousand guests 
viewed the launch from within the yard, while thon- 
sands stood on the wharves on both sides. The 
steamship was christened by Miss Emeline Roach, 
of New York. 
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KEY WEST TACTICS.—TORPEDO PRACTICE—THE FLEET EXERCISING—MODE OF RIGGING THE ELECTRIC APPARATUS.—SKETCHED BY HARRY 
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. MARCH IS8TH.—SKETCHED BY JAMES E. TAYLOR. 


Soon alterward; a collation was served in the 
upper story of the mold lott, a large building 
within the yard, and wine and wit flowed freely. 
Mr. Sage, the President of the company, made a 
most happy address, and introduced Senator Cam 
eron, who also made a speech. Mr. Roach, loudly 
called for, at length responded, proving that he is 
an orator as well as an artisan. He said with pride 
that the Peking is an American-built vessel. and 
claimed that our own citizens are the best workmen 
in the world. In this category he included all who 
support our flag, whether native-born, or, like him- 
self, having first seen light beyond the seas. Senator 
Bogy also made a few remarks, and the visitors 
went aboard the Peking, after which they returned 
to Washington and New York. Everything was in 





A. OGDEN.—SFE PAGE 59. 
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excellent taste, admirable manage 
meut of Mr. Rufus Hate} 
entire entertainment. Coming back to New York, 


the party became exceedingly jolly. Songs were 


owing to the 


sung and many witty speeches made, among the 
most interesting of which was a passage-at-arms 
between Mr. Richard Schell and Mr. Wyman. Mr. 


Sage, Mr. Hatch, and Mr. Woodbridge, ex-members 
©! Congress from Vermont, also favored the pas 
sengers with some happy remarks 


CTOR HUGO QUARRELS. 


ANY different causes conspired to bring about 
a difference between author and manager. | 
M evening, on his way to the theatre, M. Hugo 


noticed that the play-bill announced a change. He 
had not been advised of it. Nettled at what he 
regarded an insult, the irascible writer made his way 
to mademoiselle’s room, where Harel was present, 
and asked what the bill Lee ant? The latter replied 
that it meant that he, being manager, had a right 
: select the plays performed at the Theatre Porte 
- Martin. 
‘What have you received to-day?” asked Hugo. 
“ Twenty-five hundred franes.”’ 
‘“And how much do you expect to make to- 
morrow by the change ?”’ 
* Five hundred more.” 
“You stop, * l.ucrezia Borgia,’ then for this trifling 
sum ?’’ 
“ Tes."’ 
‘* Why ?”? 
‘** Because I choose to do so.”’ : 
**So be it; but bear in mind that you have per- 
formed the last play you will ever get from me.” 
**The jast but one,’’ very coolly replied M. 
Harel. ‘ You forget that you promised me your 
muext play.’ 
‘* | never made vou any such promise. I said that 
# would neither reiuse nor promise.” 


*I assert,”’ said M. Harel, ‘‘ that you did make 
me such a promise.’’ 
‘And I,’’ said M. Hugo, “say that I did not.” 


‘Therefore you give me the lie, monsieur, do 
you?” 
* You may take it as you please, monsieur,”’ re- 
plied M. Hugo, and flung himself out of the theatre. 
Upon returning home late at night, M. Hugo 
found the following letter: 


‘ Monsrevr: Your persistence in refusing to keep 
the promise which you have given me frequently 
and before witnesses, and your declaring that ‘| 
may take it as | please,’ ] regard as a cause of 
oliense. I therefore request satisfaction. Let me 
know where and when you will meet me. 

Ap. 30, Evening. Harew.”’ 

‘The next day M. Hugo rose early to look out for 
»seconds. As he turned round the Boulevard, he 
saw coming towards him the manager. 

‘Monsieur Hugo,”’ he said, ‘* I wrote you a fool- 
ish letter. Iam the offended party, but neverthe- 
less make the apology. Will you forgive me, and 
let me have your piece? Asa matter of course, 

Iucrezia’ will be performed this evening.”’ 

The great author, as placable as he is irascible, 
.conld not bear malice, and this time promised the 
piece. So long as Harel continued manager of the 
Dheatre Porte St. Martin, the great dramatist there- 
after supplied him with pieces, 

It is a question, not without interest, as to how 
much reputation, onee won, has to do with future 
success’? Would Sir Walter Scott's ‘‘ Count Robert 
of Paris’? have been productive of £19,000, had 
‘* Waverley"’ never gone through thirty-yine edi- 
tions? Wonld Thackeray's ‘* Yellowplush Papers ”’ 
have been republished, yielding the author more 
than £7,000, had ‘*‘ Vanity Fair’? proven a failure ? 
Or would the Christmas stories of Charles Dickens, 
poor platitudes as some of them are, have been 
eagerly and greedily devoured by the English read- 
ing world, had a ** Pickwick” never caused laugh- 
ter, nor a *‘ Little Nell’ drawn tears’? And Victor 
Hugo—had *‘ Lucrezia Borgia’’ never been a suc- 
cess, would his ‘* Hernani,’’ *‘ Marie Tudor,’ ‘‘ An- 
gelo,’’ ** Tyran de Padua,”’ “ Ruy Blas,”’ and ‘“ Les 
Surgraves ’’ be considered to be in artistic brilliancy 
the fest dramas of the nineteenth century? No 
one denies, of course, that as the great leader of the 
romanticists jn France, against the classicists, Vic- 
tor Marie Hage is a wonderful man. He has 
reached the highest distinction in literature, and 
deserves it. But would he have achieved all this if 
the fascinations of Mademoiselle Georges had not 
made ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia ”’ the coronet of the French 
stage? After all, there is nothing succeeds so well 

wae RICCORS. 


A LOVE STORY BY HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 
STRAPPING, healthy boy with a great appetite 
A was Tom. He lived up in the mountains, among 
the charcoal-burners, until he was nineteen. Then 
he went down into the valley aad hired out toa 
farmer, Tom was a scullion and a drudge, and at 
firs. the farmer hesitated to trast even the hogs to 
hiscare. Lut there was a glimmering of something 
in him that showed just a little through his 
anconthness. After a year or two he became a full 
farm-laborer—a tbroad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
vow erful fellow, who made himself clumsily useful. 
Vell, abeut that time the farmer's daughter came 
home from school. Whata revelation she was to 
Tom! He never knew until then what it was to 
worship anything, nor hew awkward and coarse he 
was. He would have given all he had, which 
wasn't much, to learn how to get into a room with- 
out hitting the door, or what to do with his hands, 
or how to sit down right. He began to change his 
clothes for better ones, when he came from the 
day's work, and there was about him the dawning 
of improvement. Finally the great day came. He 
stood trembling before the farmer’s daughter ; the 
jbard word was spoken, and she didn’t repulse him. 
i think there is nothing in the life of a man which 
20 rouses and stirs as love. Tom went to the 
wrestling matches, and what a vim there was in 
him! He read, he went to church, he wanted to 
see how people acted. And when after a good life 
pe grew t» be an old man, and talked in a trembling 
vee io his grandchildren, he used to say, ** Oh, 
what @ wi'e she was to me.’ The world is full of 
just sue instances of blessed influence. 





‘New [ee ror Stac.—At the late Vienna Exhibition a 
mew incombustible and pog-conducting heat material was 
exhibited, nade from the waste slag of iron furnaces. 
Ae the meited slag comes from the furnace a powerful 
jet of eteam blown throngh it forces the slag, in the 
state of tne fibres like wool, into an iron chamber pre- 


1, who had charge of the | 





pared to receive it. This article can be wound around 
pipes like wool, and would seem to be admirably 
adapted for covermg steam cylinders, pipes and boilers. 
Tue St. Louis Globe asks if “ Dr. Hammond will please 
@ray for the average barber : that his unnecessary re- | 
marks upon the state of the weather may be reserved for 
-eonidential communication in the bosom of his family.’’ 
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A Lone man_—The pawnbroker. 

A CHILD asks why the dolls are al! girls 

THE sting of a reproach is the truth « t 

A BAD habit to get into A coat that is not paid r 

Tue tin to be goed to the poor is the present 
time 

Wuat is better than a promising young man?—A 
paving one 

INDIANAPOLIS printers look upon their recent strike as 
a ty pograp error 

Tue ghost that loafs around Columbia, Tenn., runs a 
sewing-machine when the family is in bed 

Two Boys—‘ My father is in the Custom House.’ 

Mine’s in the station-house My tather can keep 


on stealing and yours can't 
Ir is a rule of etiquette in 
tleman will eat with his leg 


Arkansas that no true gen 


thrown over the back of his 


neighbor's chair, if he can help it 
Two LITTLE boys were comparing progress in cate 
chism study: “I have got to original sit said one; 
how far have vou got ‘Me’ Oh, I'm way beyond 


redemption said the other. 





Tne Sheboygan (Wis.) Herald says Many of our 
citizens attended the Italian Opera, at Milwaukee, on 
Monday evening A lady named Nilsson sang 1 that 
occasion, and is said to have done quite we 

Wen a Western member of Congress recently alluded 
so feelingly to the hay-seed in his hair and the 

oats in his throat,’’ why didn’t he complete the diag 
nosis by speaking of the rye in his stomach 

‘Is THE old man any better asked a bootblack ofa 
newsboy, at Detroit, the other day Better echoed 
Jim; * LT should say he was You onght to have seen 


him slinging stove-wood at mother, this morning 

AN old captain says he well remembers when the 
Hudson was so jow that the passengers on the New York 
boat had to close the windows during the entire pass 
age down, because the steamer’s wheels made so much 
dust 

A SAVANNAH negro was recently buried alive His 
friends dug him out in four hours, and found him alive 


and well He said that he never wanted to sneeze so 
bad in his life, but was afraid he would jar down some 
more dirt 

“Took here, you freedman, when are you going to 
pay for those papers ‘Don't trouble me, boy, don’t 
trouble me replied Cuffee, assuming an air of bus 
ness, and at the same time getting ont of the way; 
‘Tse taken wid de bankruptcy—no use to say nuffin 


more on dat subject!” 
AN Aberdeen minister, -catechizing his young parish 


ioners before the congregation, put the usual question to 


a stout girl, whose father kepta public-hous: What 
is your name?’ Nane o’ your fun, Mr. Minister; ye 
ken my name well enough D've no say when ve come 


to our house on a night, « Bet, bring me some ale 


“Tr you don’t see what you want, ask for it,’ is 


posted in a conspicuous place in a Logansport grocery 
A native stepped into the establishment, last week He 
saw the card, and remarked I want a ten dollar bill, 
and I don’t see it Neither do I,’’ was the laconic 
reply The native ‘ looked further,’’ but as he left he 


advised the grocer to ‘‘ take down that sigt 


The union of the roses, the white and the red 
is perfectly enchanting on the fair cheeks that have been 
beautified with Larkp’s Bloom or Yours, the only cos 
metic officially sanctioned by the sanitary anthorities 
Sold by all druggists 


BLEEDING FROM LUNGS, CATARRH, 
BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION.—A 
WONDERFUL CURE, 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 13th, 1874 


R. V. Prerce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y,: 

Dear Sir—1I had suflered from Catarrh in an aggravated 
form for about twelve years and for several years from 
Bronchial trouble. Tried many doctors and things with 
no lasting benefit. In May, °72, becoming nearly worn 
out with excessive Editorial labors om a paper in New 
York City, I was attacked with Bronchitis in a severe 
form, suffering almost a total loss of voice. I returned 
home here, but had been home only two weeks when I 

was completely prostrated with Hemorrhage from the 
Lungs, having four severe bleeding spells within two weeks, 
and first three inside of nine days, In the September fol- 
lowing I improved sufficiently to be able to be about, 
though in a very feeble state. My Bronchial trouble re- 
mained, and the Catarrh was tenfold worse than before. 
Every effort for relief seemed fruitless) I seemed to be 
losing ground daily. I continued in this feeble state, 
raising blood almost daily until about the first of March, 
73, when I became so bad as to be entirely confined to 
the house. A friend suggested yourremedies. But I was 
extremely skeptical that they would do me good, as I had 
lost all heart in remedies, and began to look upon medi- 
cine and doctors with disgust. However, | obtained one 
of your circulars and read it carefully, from which I came 
to the conclusion that you understood your business, at 
least. I finally obtained a quantity of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy, your Golden Medical Discovery and Pellets, and 
commenced their vigorous use according to directions. 
To my surprise, I soon began to improve. The Discovery 
and Pellets in a short time brought out a severe eruption, 
which continued for several weeks. I felt much better, 
my appetite improved, and I gained in strength and 
flesh. In three monthsevery vestige of the Catarrh was 
gone, the Bronchitis had nearly disappeared, had no 
Cough whatever, and I had entirely ceased to raise 
blood; and contrary to the expectation of some of my 
friends, the cure has remained permanent. I have had no 
more Hemorrhages from the Lungs, and am entirely 
free from Catarrh, from which IL had suffered so much and 
solong. The debt of gratitude I owe for the blessing I 
have received at your hands knows no bounds I am 
thoroughiy satistied, from my experience, that your med 
icines will master the worst forms of that odious disease 
Catarrh, as well as Throat and Lung Diseases, I have 
recommended them to very many and shall ever speak in 
their praise. Gratefully, yours, 

WM. H. SPENCER. 
P. O. Box 507, Rochester, N. ¥. 





A verv important step in medical science 
is the plan for administering the most nauseous medicines 
without offending the senses. Many valuable medicines 
are extremely obnoxious, and some patients prefer to take 
the chance of dying rather than repeatedly swallow them, 
The best method yet devised to overcome the nauseous 
taste of tar, turpentine, castor oil, cod liver oil, etc., is 
that of Capsules, by which the odor is entirely confined 
and the medicament conveyed into the stomach without 
the knowledge, so to speak, of the tongue, palate or throat. 
Thus Castor Oil, the safest and most valuable of all known 
purgatives, can be taken agreeably and easily by adult or 
child. The Capsules made by Dundas Dick & Co. are said 
to be superior to all others. They contain genuine medi- 
cines, are free from every objection, and, having obtained 
the recognition of the medical profession, are now the 
only Capsules prescribed by physicians) Dundas Dick & 
Co, use more Oil of Sandalwood in one variety of their 
Capsules than all other dealers combined. It is a most 
valuable remedy for the diseases for which it is used, 
They are put up in ap elegant manner, expressly for the 
prese iption Trade, and the improved style has so greatiy 
increased the demand, bo bh at home and abroad, that 
their circulars are vow printed in Englisl. French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Portuguese, and their superiority over 
all others is universally conceded.—N. Y¥. Herald, Dec. 
14, 1873. 
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Embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlooking 

Madison Square from Twenty-sixth to Twenty-seventh TT sy on at * act} 4 ’ 
Street rhe house is kept upon the Eu 1ropean plan. I'he best Elastic ° russ (for rupture) 
JAS. L. MITCHE ie without metallic springs is made by Pomeroy & Co., 744 
FRANCIS KINZLY. ; Proprietors. Broadway, New York, price $4, by ma rhey also sell 
the best ‘‘ Elastic Stockin f enlarged veins, weak 
joints, etc., and E pporting and Riding Belts. 

WESTMINSTER HOTEL ap ply to them in person or by lette: tf 
’ one 

(European Plan ie 7 ~ 
SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. Boots and Shoes made in this 
Home of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other way cost 20 per cent. less than 
distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebrities hand-sewed, and are their equal 


965-1014 CHARLES 6. FERRIN, Proprietor in every respect 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


AVENUE WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 
The Brevoort is largely patronized by Europeans, being 
— ly conducted for their comfort 


31014 CLARK & WAITE, 





\ four-year-old that cannot 
wear a shoe through at the toe 
in ten days is not worth raising. 
Silver Tips prevent this. 

966 69 


FIFTH ae 


SQUARE, 





Proprietors. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Furopean Plan 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


Said by all travelers to be Beware of Counterfeits. 


Cc. H 


the best hotel in the world 


ReaD, Proprietor 


STURTEVANT HOUSE, 


1,186 BROADWAY, cor. Twenty-ninth St., NEW YORK 
. e THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO FOR 


(American Plan.) Board, $4 per day $450, 000 GIVEN AWAY ! 


lewis and Gro. S. LELAND, Proprietor 
== 8160, 000 FOR ONLY $2.50. 
GILSEY HOUSE, A GRAND LEGAL GIFT CONCERT 


BROADWAY and TWENTY NINTH STREET IN AID OF A fix 
NEW YORK JUVENILE REFORM SCHOOL 


AT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 








Corner of 





BRESLIN, GARDNER & Co., Proprietors bh 
—o DRAWING, APRII, 30th, 1874 
One Prize guaranteed in every package of 11 Ticket 
So ntGH a reputation has the Union Square Single Tickets, $2.50; 5 for $12; 11 for $25, But few 
Hotel gained for its matchless cwisine, that strangers and tickets le and, as our sales are rapid, purchasers 
Visitors to this metropolis actually travel miles to enjoy a should order at once. Any money arriving too late 
meal at its table. The fame of Mr. Savori is spreading will be returned. Good, reli ible Agents wanted 
fast, aud the best European judges pronounce him equal everywhere. For full parte ulars, address, 
to Ude and Sover. As we have tried the excellence vo! SIMON ABELES , Leavenworth, Kan. 
Messrs. Dam & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all who wish 


to know what a perfect breakfast, lunch, dinner or supper 
is, to try one of these meals, when they will acknowledge 
that the cuisine of the Union Square Hotel is not excelled 
by any establishment of the kind in the world. The per 
fect order, decorum, elegance and fastidious cleanliness 
have given to the restaurant department of Messrs. Dam ¢ 
& Sanborn’s Hotel a reputation which cannot fai] to make 
the quiet of a home, with the conveniences of the most 
it, par excellence, the place for an epicure to feel the 
greatest satisfaction. In addition we may add that the 
charges are most reasonable. We trust our readers will 
test the truth of our commendation by giving the Union 


963 67 eow 


SHEETS OF @ 
ry | 
CHOICE \ 
MUSIC, © 
Why throw away money on hig h-epriced Musie% Any 
20 Half.Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of 


Square Hotel a trial ages - —s of the cuisine is One Dollar Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered 

only one the claims which Messrs. Dam & Sanborn 5h ay j : ’ » Catalogne 
: . 5 ‘ t ug any newsdealer Send stamp for atalogue 

have upen the community, They have the finest rooms through any 4 


in New York, admirably appointed. They have, in fact, Agents wanted. Address, 

trained domestics. The Union Square Hotel is also one BENJ. W. TS Hcoc K, Publisher 

of the most central spots in New York, being at an equal 961-73 ® 3d Ave., New Y ork 
distance from all the leading places of public amusement, | —-__ . _ 

and in the very heart of fashionable shopping. The > arp Q ‘ 
location is also one of the most eligible in the metropolis, PORE IGN POSTAGE STAMPS.—Stan- 
not enly for its healthfulness and pleasant position, but ley, Gibbons & Co.’s new Illustrated Dese riptive Price 
for its vivid prospect, as the habitués of the Union | catalogue (32 pages, in cover printed in colors), includes 
Square Hotel can from its windows see the completest | every postage stamp issued, It has been entirely revised 
panorama of American life ever presented. It is in this | anq ‘ouractnl: making it the most complete and reliable 
respect invaluable tor foreign visitors, who are thus intro- published, All warranted genuin: Post free. 15 cents 
duced into the very heart of American life. Illustrated Prospectus, including an immense variety of 





packets, post free, 3 cents. This contains full descriptions 

T ‘ of all our celebrated stamp and crest albums. List of 

Tar new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, | dealers only 14. STANLEY, 6 IBBONS & CO., Plymouth, 
Pa., possesses advantages for business men. | England tf 





BOYS, LOOK OUT 


For No. 9, Vol. II. of ° 


FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS OF AMERICA! 


WITH THIS NUMBER 


ANOTHER NEW SPLENDID CONTINUED STORY 


WILL COMMENCE, ENTITLED: 


“MY SCHOOLDAYS,”’ 


By a very Popular Author. 


This Story will be read with intense interest by our many thousands of readers, as it is extremely interestins an! 
amusing, and of such a character that all those who commence with this Number cannot 
fail to continue reading the story to its close 


REMEMBER, BOYS! No. 9. 
Iseuca on Saturday, April 4, 1874. 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl St., New York. 
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” “ELMA’S CAPTIVITY, ?? BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


63 








See “HAPPY HOME 


“THE QUEEN OF THE STRANGLERS” will commence in No. fl “HAPPY HOME,” 


HAVE YOU A “HAPPY | HOME”? No Familv should be without one. It only costs SIX CENTS. Secure it at once! 





Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor, 19th St., New York. 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
Outfitting Departm’ts. 
Plain, Embroide red and Lace 
TRIMMED FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 
In Percale and Linen, viz 
CHEMISES, DRAWERS, NIGHT-DRESSES, CAMISOLES, 

WALKING- SKIRTS, CORSET-COVERS 

MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S PIQUE DRESSES, etc., etc. 
PLAIN SILKS greatly reduced. 

BLACK SILKS equally low: 





All the Latest 


PARIS NOVELTIES 


In Spring and Summer Dress Goods now open 
Wpholstery Departm’t 
SPRING STYLES NOW OPEN 

At WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
LACE CURTAINS, DRAPERY MATERIALS : 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, CRETONNES, SATTEENS, 
Etc., ete 
N. B—Churches, Hotels and Steamers furnished with 
dispatch 
Carpet Department. 
NEW STYLES, ELEGANT CARPETS, 
Just Received. 


Ainold, Constable & Co., 


BROADWAY, cor. NINETEENTH ST. 


Ke 


| 
| 
That splendid New Field Game, which created such an ex 


citement at Newport, Long Branch, and elsewhere, last 
geacon, will be brought out this Spring, in sets of 8« . r 





ent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12.50, $25, $50 
$100, $250, $500, $1,000. As this beautiful game c annot 
be described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated 


catalogue containing rules and full description, free, to 
any one, on application. WEST & LEE, GAME CO., 
Worcester, Mas= 960 85 


A FOR TO 0 ISSUE. THE 
x INDUSTRIAL 
59 DAY AGENTS $100 Greenback 


> Insurance Policies. 15 :000 issued since last Nov. 

jot Co-operative. Company’s cash assets, $1. 000,000, 
o Competition. $2 a year for $100 Insurance. Am 
Agent wanted in every Town, a General 
Agent in every County, on salary or per cent. No 
trouble in soliciting, as under old plan. Agents issne from 


10 to 100 policies per day. Send $2 for Canvassing | 


Outfit Complete, including sample policy, insuring 
life of Agent 1 year for $100; also, terms. Send now. 
Address carefully, Stating age, H. H. HADLEY, Manager, 
Industrial Department, No. 176 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 0. 
Box 1249. 966-78 





QUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874. of 


CEOS we Pant} 


5? Numbering !75 PACES, and — 
E| 


To our patrons they will be mailed as aaual 
E| lfroe; to all others, on receipt of 25c., which 
p|”° return in Seeds or Plants, with first order. 
Oe 2 it yonaaere af = M Books, either 
ardening for Pro 
S| «. or Practical Piericultare 
Price $1.50 oath (prepaid by 
their names entered on our lists, @ 
receive above Oatalogues annually, ore oJ 
charge. 








Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
[PLANTS | 


$200Gold Watches 


(Gents’ & Ladies’), $30 each. 


Da., do., Stem-Winders (for Gents only), at $40 

25 each. Will be sent by Express, C.0.D., with 

the privilege to examiue by paying all Express charges. 

Send for a Watch, or send stamp for Circular. In writing, 

mention $30 or $40 Watches. GEO. E. SMITH, °335 
Broapway, N.Y. P. 0. Box 3,696. 





West Side @tesage | Wanton, 


693, 634, 636 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 
Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture, Pianos, 
Baggage, and other family property. All goods placed in 
separate rooms. Most extensive, responsible and accom 
modating establishment in the United States. Cartage, 
freightage and other expenses advanced when required. 
All orders by post or otherwise promptly executed, 
R. TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office, 593 Hudson 
Street, near West Twe hea Street. 946-97 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


Full of Humorous Pictures and Comical 
Writing. 
the chief 


The leading Cartoons are on 
subjects of the day —the 
Woman’s War on Whisky and the Great | 
Western Movement, besides over Fifty | 
other Illustrations on the leading foibles | 
of the time. There are also Sixteen 





Pages of the best original writing, satiri- 
cal and humorous. 
For Sale by all Newsmen,. 


| DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 





& TAY LOR, 
130 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenue) 








RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 


GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 


TINHESE Baths are the largest and most | 


complete in this City They combine the best fea- 
tures of the two most noted and valuable systems of 
bathing—the Russian and Turkish. The Russian, in the 
application of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, together with a series of douches and plunges, thus 
effecting relaxation and reaction, producing a powerful 
and invigorating effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious 
shampooing of the whole body 
The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
| shocks as is generally supposed, There is no discomfort 
attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the sensa 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
hese baths the means of real luxury 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 
to 12 M. 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A.M. tolP.M 





ED SINE 5 044406 ka R¥ae wns 600d egeeeneX $1.00 
ee Bs aa xycsseneadessasscnvanekes 5.00 
ERED RRGUNONS kes sc kda os 00004600 460004 10.00 
Quarterly Subscriptions. ............eeee0s 15.00 











| é DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novelties. 
| ] EORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St.,N.Y. [941-92 


GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $34 a 

week, or $100 forfeited To persistent workers 
} more. Valuable samples free. Address, F. M. Reep, Eighth 
| Street, N.Y. 958-1009 


962-1013 


JORTABILITY combined | 





with great power in FIELD, 
t MARINE, TOL RISTS OPERA, and | 

general outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses; will show ob 
| jects distinctly at from two to six 
| miles. Spectacles and Eye Glasses | 
of the greatest transparent power, 
| to strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis- 


| tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent by 
inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 
Broadway, N. Y tf 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

tf E, C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, NY. 











Mzeic for the Parlor! 


Send a stamp for 8-page Price List, or 25c. for 120-page 
beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, ete. 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
960-79 


A415: A Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Dean & Co., | New Bedford, Mase. [946-97 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the 

Head and Back.—A Sufferer’s experience and means 
of self-cure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. Joun 
M. Dau NALL, 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 


os HY. 37 A new book on the art of 
Writing by Sound; a com- 
plete system of Phonetic Short Hand—the shortest, most simple, 
easy, and comprehensive, enabling any one, in a short time, to report 
trials, speeches, sermons, &c. The Lord's Prayer is written with 
forty-nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words per minute. The unem- 
ployed should learn this art. Price, by mail, 50Cts, Agents wanted. 
Address T. W. EVANS & CO., 139 S. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa. 

















WHISKEY! 
WAR! 
WOMAN! 
A BOOK OF THE TIMES. 


CONTAINING OVER FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS 
By Our Comic Artist, 
‘Who was in at the death.” 
The best selling book out. Particular inducements to 
Railroad Agents. 
Send $1 for ten copies, or 25 cts, for specimen, postpaid. 
COMIC BOOK PUBLISHING CO., 
tf-o No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Prof. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood and their Mutual 
Inter-relations; Love: Its Laws, Power, etc. 
Agents are selling from 15 to 25 copiesaday. Send 

for specimen pages and terms to Agents, and see why it 

sells faster than any other book. Address, NATIONAL 


per day at home. Terms Free. Address, 
Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine | 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 


Spring-Beds, Etc., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale prices. 965-77 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$525,000 drawn every 17 davs, commencing January 





8th, 1874 
DOE, <cenas ee cade Aden se shsKee $100,000 
See eer eOhenwaw es 50,000 
Ee. ee Oy lal a tiae Gc ... 25,000 
UN, ocd 6 Gin oodnes oncaneeshees ue 10,000 
| i. | eee ‘Keaw Meketees 5,000 


897 other Prizes, amounting to $100,000. Information 
furnished; orders filled; circuiars sent free on applica- 
tion, Spanish Bank Bills pe Governments purchased 
Prices greatly reduced. Whole Tickets reduced to $20. 
TAYLOR & CU., Bankers, 11 Wall St., New York. 


Imitation Silver Watches, 
American Style, 8 oz., $18; 6 02z., 
$15; 5 oz., $13; 4 0z., $12 Vest 
Chains, $2, $3, $4 and $5, to match 

Sent. C.O.D by Express, Send 
¥ stamp for Ilustrated Circular. For 

el Imitation Gold Watehes see last 
week’sissue. ga7No Agents. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 








Red, Blue, White, 

CARDS ' Clear and Transparent. 

Your Name beautifully 

printed in GOLD, on One Dozen, for 50c,, postpaid; 

Three Dozen, $1; sun iple, 10c. Must have Agents every- 

where. Outtits, 2c. FP, K, Smith, Bangor, Maine. 
eow 900-7 70 





Type put up expressly for Ama- 
at Printers by the New England 


¢ y F BtType Foundry, 105 Washington 


8t., Boston, Mass. Send stamp for specimen book. 





954-66 
A ENTS ! Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of 
Latest Novelties. New Oddities. BOS- 
TON NOVELTY CO., Boston, Mass. 965-7 


S NE S openings in all sections. A monopoly. 
‘BU | S $1,000 to $5,000 capitel required. 
reulars of F. I. SAGE, Springfield, Mass. 

964-967 

SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
22 $10 R. L. Worcort, 181 Chatham square, N. Y. 
931-82 


Mamet ‘Celebra- 
ted Universal 


bee 
GLASS CUTTERS Coaggglecooo 


Warranted the best in mar- 
ket. They Cut glass better 
— a Diamond. Are very 

imple and durable. Any one can use them, and every body needa 
one. We make three styles: Putty Knife, Ruler, and Ornamental, 
Either one sent to your address on receipt of 50 cents, A liberal dis- 
count to Agents. None genuine but those "CO. tured by 

B. F. ADAMS & C 
65 Willow St. Springfield, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW--LOTS OF FUN. 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 


THE GREAT PUZZLES 


They are sure to please everybody Packages contain- 
ing one dozen different Puzzles sent anywhere for 25 cts. 
Address, PUZZLE COMPAN Y, 755 Broadway, N.Y. 
Agents, you can sell them fast; liberal discount. ~ 958-70 


MOT T’S 
LIVER PILLS! 


An old physician once said that nearly all diseases 
originate from A DISEASED CONDITION OF THE LIVER, 











and this statement is true, although it may at first seem 
like an exaggeration. When the Liver is out of order 
the whole system and every organ and function suffer 
more or less in consequence. In the incipient stages of 
the disease a man 


DOES NOT KNOW WHAT AILS HIM. 


He is moody, restless and despondent ; and that is the 
time to take a SIMPLE REMEDY that will restore him to | 
health 


IN A SINCLE DAY, 


and prevent a whole train of diseases that may follow. 


MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cure torpidity of the Liver. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILIS give tone to the stomach. | 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS cleanse the system of bile. 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS drive out febrile affections, 
MOTT’S LIVER PILLS strengthen the whole system. 

MOTT’S LIVER PILLS regulate the Liver, and are 
more reliable as a Liver Medicine than any of the mineral 
preparations that DO MORE HARM THAN GOOD. 


For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cents per box, 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietars, 
963 6 8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


TRIXL:*: -A new Parlor Game—subject to 600 changes 
Post-paid, with 18 illustrations, for 25 cta : 











PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa, or Chicago, Il if 


3 sets, 50 cts. WILBUR FISKE, Holliston, Masa 063-6 


| FRANK LESLIE'S 
PRANK LESLIE'S 
PRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS OF AMERICA. 
BOYS 
BOYS 
BOYS 


BOYS 


OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 
OF AMERICA. 


VOLUME I. 
VOLUME I. 
VOLUME I. 


NOW READY. 
NOW READY. 
NOW READY. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


CONTAINING THREE COMPLETE, SPLENDID 
CONTINUED STORIES: 


L--“Jack Harkaway’s 


II.--“ Stage-Struck ; or, 
Which Was It?” 


III.--“Rob the Rover; or, The 
Mid among the Pirates.” 


Besides which, many charming Stories, entertaining and 
instructive articles upon Science, Games and Sports, 
Puzzles, etc.—more than doubly worth the price of the 
volume. Also, a splendid GAME of CHECKERS and 
BOARD IS GIVEN AWAY with the Volume, 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSDEALERS 


FRANK LESLIE, 








All Round the World, 


A Pictorial Representation of all the Nations and Peoples 
of the Ok World. 


The Most Superbly Illustrated Work 
of the Time. 
COMPLETE IN TEN PARTS. 


Issued semi-monthly—the first and fifteenth of eacts 
month—commencing January Ist, 18T4 These semi 
monthly parts each contain 50 pages and 80 splendid ep 
gravings, and are furnished to subseribers at 50 cents 
making the cheapest and most complete Pictorial Seriaé 
ever published, and within the reach of every family im 
the land. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


Should there be no local agent, subscribers may send their 
order direct to the Publishers, who, on reeeipt of fifty cents, 
will send one, or, for one dollar, twa numbers by mait, pre. 
paid, 

Canvassers will receive Certificate of Agency, and ex- 
clusive control of a certain district, by addressing 


United States Publishing Co., 


11 & 13 University Piace, New York. 





The Western Continent and 
Great Britain. 





This second part will be published in the same manner 
as the above, the whole, when complete, making twi 
volumes of over 500 pages each, and yet each volume a 
distinct and independent work 

This beautiful work, really a library in itself, is un 
equaled for utility and beauty, being a complete Cyclo. 


| pedia of Historical, Geo graphical, Political, Antiquarian, 
| and General Information. As a work of Art and Ref»: 
|; ence, it is invaluable. The Engravings alone wil! 


cost 


| upwards of 


'ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


The letter-press is being prepared by the most careful 
and reliable authors of modern times, cozapiled by most 
experienced editors, 

The Book, when thus completed, wilt farnish informa 
tion, instruction, and geographical aad antiquarian know 
ledge, in an attractive form, at a cost of 25 cents per 
week, which no one traveler could hope to ac quire by the 
expense, time and fatigue incident to a Grand Tour 


All Round the World, 


FUN! J The Venetian Warbler imitates perfect} y al! 
e the different Birds and Animals, 10c. Phe Va 
nishing t.. card that will appear and dis; appear at ee 
es f the performer—a wondertu! illusion, 15c.. 


Address, O. T. Martin, Rox 90 Hoboken, N 1. 
068-71 


OF AMERICA. 


Schooldays.” 


587 Pearl Street, N. ¥:. 
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64 
VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


GEO, STECK & C0. 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


Gold Medal 


FOR BEST 


PIANO FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 25 East 14th St., N. /Y. 


THE 


TvTusT xISSUED: 


FINLEY’S CONSOLIDATED 
Business Directory 


OF THE FOUR GREAT CI 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, 
FOR 1874-5, 
CONTAINING THE NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF ALL 


Importers, 
Jobbers, 
Wholesalers and 
Manufacturers. 
Price TWO DOLLARS per Copy. 
ap Sent to any address in the UNITED STATES 


& 
CANADAS OR EUROPE, Postage Prepaid, upon the 
receipt of TWO DOLLARS. 


L, A. FINLEY & CO.. Pubiishers, 


No. 4 Cedar Street, New York. 





SHIRTS 


J.W.JOHNSTON, 
AND STREET, NEW YORK 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
Six fine DRESS SHIRTS, of Wamsutta XX, for $15.50. 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $12.00 
Six HARRIS SHIRTs, $9 
A good fit will be guaranteed by sending the following 
measurements in inches: Size of collar worn; measure 
from centre of Shoulder along arm to knuckle of small 
finger; around Chest, Waist and Wrist. State number of 

Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
4° UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS at popular prices, 


$250,000 
To be given away by the 
MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
OF NORFOLK, VA. 
GRAND GIFT CONCERT. 
10,000 CASH GIFTS. 
EVERY TENTH TICKET DRAWS A GIFT. 









FRANK LESLIE’S 


THE 
B. Bb. 


GREAT 


“Sumner is gone: 


NAB 








GENEVA NURSER 


Established 1846. 
400 Acres of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
LARGE STOCK OF 


Dwarf and Standard 
3 and 4 year old 


Pear Trees—extra size 
Pear Trees—tiirst class, 
Pear Trees—first class, 1 
Apple Trees—extra size, 6 to 8 fect 

| Apple Trees—first class, 3 and 4 year old, 5 to 7 feet 
Peach, Plum, Quince, Cherry 
Dwarf Apple, Gooseberry, Currants 
The celebrated new Herstine Raspberry. 

100,000 Apple, grafted in the root for Nursery planting— 
cheap. All at lowest prices. Cataiogues free 


W. & T. SMITH, Geneva, N. Y. 


964-67-0 


ind 2 year old 


Grape 


A. LICHTENSTEIN & BRO., 


ACTUREFE OF TY 





| He Sear nail Chand © 
344 BOW ERY, N, Y. 


icars, 


J60-63-0 








LIST OF GIFTS. 

One Grand Cash Gift... Ce ccwececcet seccce ce QOOe 
EL 6 0.0 an gdkdndeb00e0es 0000004 25,000 
IITs icanccctesescesécssoscecescs EEE 
One Guand Cash Gift... ....ccccsccccccscccccees 10,000 
One Grand Cash Gift... », 000 
One Grand Cash Gift... 2.500 
Twenty-four Cash Gifts, $5 12,000 
Putey Cams Gitem, Bie CROW occ cc ccccccccescces 12,500 
Fifty Cash Gifts, $200 each .................005: 10,000 
One Hundred Cash Gifts, $150 each. ... 15,000 
One Hundred and Fifty Cash Gifts, $100 ez ach . 15,000 
Five Hundred and Ninety Cash Gifts, $50 each. 29,500 
Nine Thousand Ca-h Gifts, $5 each. TROTTER 

Grand Total—10,000 Gifts—all Cash...... $250,000 


Whole Tickets, $5; Half Tickets, $250. 
TUE=DAY, MAY 5, 1874. 


We Guarantee no further Postponement. 


Parties desiring to 
Tickets, and Circulars 
Branch Office of the 


aid this undertaking can procure 
giving full particulars, at the 

Association, 

‘Room 25,) 78 & 80 Broadway, New York. 

MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCTATION, 

P. 0. Box 1417, New York City 


Or address— 





CELEBRATED 


REMINCTON 





THE 


SEWING MACHINES 





Now ready, for sale, on the most liberal terms, 


281 BROADWAY, and 294 BOWERY. 


AGENTS WANTED. tfo 


WINES and LIQUORS. 


All goods sold by us are absolutely PURE (age alone 
governing the price). The trade or families supplied at 
LOW RATES. Mumm’s Champagnes at $22.50 currency, 
and all others equally low. gq We are agents for the 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co., whose Wines are REALLY 
BETTER than ANY FOREIGN WINE. 

H,. B. KIRK & CO., 

Established 1853. 69 Fulton Street. 


AGE INTS WANTED 

vom, KIT CARSON, 
friend, D. W. C. Peters, U.S.A. The 
published 900 pages beautifully 
free. DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., 


FOR THE NEW 


by his comrade and 
most popular book 
illustrated. Cire “ - 

Hartford, Conn. 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Lefpsic, Germany 
100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. O. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St.. Ne 


w York, 


878.90 


Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy cures by its 

Ri mild, soothing and heal- 
ing properties, to which 

3 the disease yields, when 
| j ? Remedy is used warm 
and system put in per- 

fect “orde r by ‘the wonderful alterative 
ower of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med« 
cal Discovery, taken earnesily, to 
correct blood and system, which are *al- 
ways at fault, also to act specific ally upon 
diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. Ca- 
tarrh Remedy should be applied w arm 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douc he, 
the only instrument with which fluid med- 
icine can be perfectly applied to : all parts 
of passages and chambers in which ulcers 
exist and from which discharge proceeds, 
So successful has this fers 850 rov os. 
that the proprietor offers 500 ee 
ward for a case of “Cold ba o Mead or 
Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
cines with instrument $2,by all druggists. 


PO 

















AMERI( 


PANTS 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS PAPER. 


a , 1874 


Ti <a 
V4 fi. 
Wij TH mm j 


‘AN CROCODILE. 


, - *9 
lel us mingle our tears 


(irand, Square, and Upright Pianos. | 


NEW YORK HOUSE, No. 112 FIFTH AVENUE 


WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and New York, 


And N 
mneiteerret Seater Wear Out, 


pape > Sent 
N Y 


by mail 


a 50¢ a "BIRC Mi 37 Me re “49 ane, 








VERY FINE 


EVER BLoomIve ROSES 
BY MAIL. 


| No other 





Plants from pots, true to name, for Summer blooming, 
and of beautiful varieties, sent by mail, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price | 

6 ROSES for $1: 14 for $2. 


50 ROSES for $5: 
STRONG DORMANT ROSES OF THE 


THE BEST 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


IN VARIETY. 


100 for $9. 
BEST SORTS 


Catalogue free. Address, 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 0 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


Drawings every 17 days, commencing January 8th, 1574 


782 Prizes, amounting to.............6.. $450,000 
Wb SS 100,000 
a Arr errr (90s eeyees 50,000 
Bee 0 PePPPPPEr TICE Ter Cie Te : 25,000 
1 Prize of. . 10,000 
2 Prizes of $5,000 © ac h. rrr rr ry. 10,000 
10 Prizes of $1,000 each....... <A 10,000 

89 Prizes of $500 each ras gue. 44,500 
655 Prizes of $300 each .....ccccccceses 196,500 
Whole Tickets reduced to $20—parts in proportion, 

Circ ulars with fall information sent free. Tickets for 


sale and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, 
=_¢ neral Agent, 30 Liberty Street, New York 


Stationer 


™GORHAM’S SILVER 
MARKER, for Linen, Cards, Envel- 
opes, xc. Sent all complete with caso 


Boys 


are wild 





NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 


143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU ST. 


TO ORDER, 
SUITS TO MEASURE. 
Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 


Black Cloth Suits to Measure. 


SG. 


SEC. 

ENKELL & CO. HOCK WINES. 

Journu Freres Claret Wines, 

CHARLES GRAEF, Sole 
NEW YORK. 


Agent, 


CELA MPAGINE. 


GEO. A. “PRINCE & 60, 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in 
the United States 


93,000 


ow 1b use 


Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity 
aa Send for Price Lists 


o Address, 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STtThbL PHNS. 


> Sold by all dealers 
Wholesale Warchouse, 91 John St., N.Y 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


FOR WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THE 
Goodenough Horse Shoe, 
See HENRY BERGH’S 


“ANIMAL KINGDOM,” 


A Paper valuable to all Brute Owners 


Address 
960-72-0 


Numbers, ten cent 
New York 


One vear, one dollar; single 
“ANIMAL KINGDOM,”’ 





SUPERLATIVE 
JN’S 


TRAQE MARK 


KID aaa 


me <8 
ree SCENTS FOR Hsu 5 
i = FINEST KID GLOVES impo"; 5) 
a. HOMSON, LANCOON&CoNY. IMPORTERS. 995 
QUALITY NOT EXCELLED.. 





81. will buy abeautiful Silver Card 
Printer with Case of Type, Ink, 
Tweezers, &e.. and furnish delight- 
rul, money-making amusement. 


Delivered anywhere by mail. 81.15. Agents wanted. 
GOLDING & CO., 14 Kilby St., Boston. 


345 &347 BROADWAY N.Y 





— 


GARDEN ‘SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books. 

My annual priced Catalogues are now ready, and 
mailed free to all applicants. They contain all the lead. 
ing and most popular sorts of Vegetable, Field and 
Flower Seeds, including all the most desirable novel- 
ties of the past season 962-72-cow-0 


| , STEWARTS 


| MIS ATER MARBLE MANTELS 


| 
ql 220 & 222 WEST 232 ST.NY. 








The Beat 


Printing Presses.757.7¢? 
Size for Cir- 


BO rr Envciones, we | BL Dorel Eee. 


Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising- Boys and Amateurs hate delight- 
ful amusement and money mating. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, ete., to the Manufacturers, 

KELSEY “& ce., Meriden, Conn. 


BAUER 
PIANOS. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE, 
Indorsed by all the leading artists, musical critics, and 
| families. THE BEST PIANO for tone, durability, work- 
manship. and finish. Every Instrument warranted for 
five years. Special inducements to Dealers and Teachers. 
| JOHN R. BAUER, No. 14 Warren Street, N. Y., Manu- 
facturer and Importer of Musical Instruments, Strings, 
| etc. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 0 





BEFORE YOU GO HOME TO-NIGHT 


%e sure and purchase Frank Leslie’s “ Lady's Journal” for your wife, so that she may see 


the 


Spring Fashions. 


No Lady should be without it. 





Rare at 


Pao 


Le 
+ 
B 
4 





. 


